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HERE is no grander and more sug- 
gestive picture in God’s universe than 

a great manufacturing city in the early 
evening, ere the labors of the day are 
over, or after those of the night have be- 
gun, To stand upon the opposite shore, 
and take in the whole view, little by lit- 
tle; to see the thousand volumes of clouds 
ascending from the thousand chimneys ; 
to see the escaping steam from as many 
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pipes; to watch the bright re- 
flection of the brilliant gas 
A gleaming from ten thousand 
windows; to mark the gallant 
steamer plowing her way stead- 
ily and like a thing of life 
against the rushing tide up 
through the gathering gloom ; 
to hear the roar of the fur- 
nace, the clanking of a thou- 
sand different engines, the buzz of the 
machinery, the ringing blows of the 
heavy hammers, the shrill whistle of 
the locomotive, or the break-off-work 
signal of the tired factory—are things 
which to see and hear must strike the 
appreciative observer with a sense of sub- 
limity which he can find in no other 
scene. 

Standing thus, and looking upon a 
mighty city, would it not seem almost 
incredible to you to be told that steam 
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had made it what it is; that a century 
ago the world knew it not; and, from a 


father would come home from his shop, 
and find “ Jamie” beside the fire, gazing 


simple hamlet, it had grown, in a quarter | intently upon the hissing steam as the 


of that time, to be what you see it. It 
possessed no local advantages to make it 
a great manufacturing city ; a few cotton- 
spinners settled there because there was 
a little stream, sufficient to drive their lit- 
tle mills; new improvements in machinery 
were made from day to day—they adopt- 
ed them to keep pace with their cotem- 
poraries ; gradually the little stream was 
found insufficient to drive their mills— 
steam had been successfully applied as a 
motive power; they adopted that, and at 
length the little stream was found barely 
sufficient to supply the boilers of the 
engines in the different factories of a great 
city. 

On the night of the 19th of January, 
1736, beneath the lowly roof of a humble 
and honest tradesman of Greenock, in 
Scotland, a child was born. There was 
nothing in the antecedents of that child 
of such a nature as would entitle the 
simple name of Watt to be enrolled upon 
the grand record of those who never die. 
The childhood of James Watt was not 
an unhappy one. He had his playmates 
and his boyish pleasures; and if his 
thrifty parents, struggling in their simple 
way “to turn an honest penny,” were 
somewhat too prone to call the little 
“ Jamie” a “ ne’er-do-weel,” and to be- 
stow upon him occasiona! castigations, it 
was done more in sorrow than in anger, 
for they loved the lad, and only feared 
that his boyish abstractions and dreamy 
foregazings would bring him a manhood 
of penury, and leave him, when he should 
be most useful, to drag out a thriftless and 
unprofitable life. 

These fears of the parents, although 
they added nothing to the comfort or 
peace of the child, unquestionably acted 
as strong incentives when the opportunity 
for congenial occupation and employment 
was presented. His early indisposition 
to study was simply an evidence that the 
brain’s growth within itself was too act- 
ive, and that it needed all the rest which 
nature could give it to obtain a healthy 
maturity. Hard study would have kill- 
ed the child, or dwarfed the intellect. The 





tea-kettle piped its note of preparation 
for the evening meal. He would ques- 
tion him upon his occupations of the 
day: “Had he been to school—bad he 
learned any thing?” “No, nothing.” 
“ Would he ever study—would he ever 
learn any thing?” “Yes.” “ When ?” 
“By and by.” And the father and the 
child would gaze together upon the hiss- 
ing steam from the tea-kettle upon the 
fire. The parent had no dreams beyond 
the fragrant odor of the steeping tea— 
but what the boy saw, it has taken the 
world a century to fully understand. 
We are told that the elder Watt thought 
frequently of apprenticing his son to 


‘some hard, manual trade, as he said, “ to 


work the lazy bone out of the boy.” 
What might have been the effect if the 
fine organization of that child, both men- 
tally and physically, had been subjected 
to such a test? Herein a great Provi- 
dence protected the germing mind of the 
young inventor, and kept him in the only 
channel which resulted in the matured 
intellect whose one great conception was 
the steam-engine. 

To the great majority of minds, there 
is nothing more suggestive in a tea-kettle 
than the still-life pictare which Words- 
worth has so sweetly drawn in one of 
his sonnets: 

**T am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, 

Of friends who live within an easy walk, 

Or neighbors, daily, weekly in my sight; 

And for my chance acquaintance, ladies bright, 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk, 
These all wear out of me, like forms with 

chalk 

Painted on rich men’s floors for one feast-night. 
Better than such discourse doth silence, long, 

Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 

In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, , 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint under-song.’ 


Others of us, perhaps, to whom the 
still-life picture is just as sweet and just 
as soothing as to them, 

** Can hear a voice they can rot hear” 


in the “low whispering” of the kettle 
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THE BOY’S VISION. 


upon the fire; and, in the upcurling 
steam, can trace pictures which they can 
never see. 

The tea-kettle upon the fire, sending 
out its little jet of steam as the water 
within it boils, is a very plain and simple 
thing ; it has been familiar from child- 
hood, and few of us, although we may 
have seen it daily, have ever bestowed 
upon it a single thought. 

Look from the tea-kettle to the steam- 
engine, and think how much the world 
owes toa great mind; look from the 
child in the cradle to the matured intel- 
lect of the inventor, and think how much 
the world owes to God! 

Let us see what pictures we can trace 
in the shadowy vapor pouring from the 
crooked spout of the old tea-kettle upon 
the fire. 





We look out upon the sea; the black 
clouds darken, and the heavy, sullen 
waves come rolling onward before the 
wind, like remorseless columns of con- 
quering soldiery. The lightnings flash, 
and the electric shafts dart, like winged 
arrows, in eccentric angles through the 
heavens. The spray dashes from sea to 
sea, and the winds whistle and moan 
through the hurtling air. “Thank God,” 
we say, “no ship is abroad to-night ; for 
none could Jive in such a gale.” But 
ah! what creature of power is this 
which comes up s0 bravely, breasting the 
heavy gale, and riding over the opposing 
waves, as if regardless of the storm ? 
What new power is this which comes to 
dispute the mighty elements upon their 
eternal fields, and to lord it over them so 
proudly? <A steamship! And whence 
came the steamship and what is it? 

We look back upon a century which 
is gone; we see in the humble parlor of 
a small house, in the town of Greenock, 
the tea-board Jaid out for the evening 
meal, and the curtains of the windows 
closely drawn. 

A tidy, active matron is bustling about, 
slicing the bread and butter, and carefully 
measuring out the due modicum of the 
Chinese leaf, probably upon the good old 
principle of “a spoonful per head, and 
one for the pot.” A blazing fire gleams 
and roars in the grate, and curls round 
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the bluck sides of the kettle which re- 
poses in the midst of it, like waves lash- 
ing the sides of a ship at sea; and the 
fire crackles, and the water boils with a 
faintly-heard, poppling sound; and a 
stream of white vapor comes whizzing 
out of the spout of the kettle with a shrill, 
cheery hiss. Now, the good matron sees 
nothing particular in all this—the fire is 
burning, the kettle boiling, and that is 
all; and the fire burns, and the kettle 
boils, just that tea might be made, and 
for no other purpose or end whatsoever. 
There is nothing wonderful either in the 
one fact or the other. Kettles have boil- 
ed and fires have burned from the begin- 
ning, and will probably do so until the 
end of the chapter. 

But the requisite number of spoonfuls 
have been transferred from the caddy to 
the pot; and as the matron stoops to 
place it upon the hob, her eye falls upon 
a little urchin seated upon a stool of 
stunted dimensions, in the full glare of 
the blaze—who, propping his furzy head 
upon his hands, and supporting both up- 
on his knees, by reclining an elbow against 
each, is intently gazing at the fire, and 
the kettle, and the steam, swallowing 
them with his eyes; and as much ab- 
sorbed, in fact, as the peri might be sup- 
posed to have been in her momentary 
glance of heaven. The boy looks at the 
fire, and the mother looks at the boy. 
“Was there ever sic an idle ne’er-do- 
weel in this world as our Jamie ?” is the 
question which, almost unconsciously, 
she proposes to herself. As it rises in her 
mind, her hand (none of the lightest) 
rises in the air; and the next second 
would have seen it descend with no con- 
temptible force on the shoulders of the 
luckless urchin, but the door opens, and 
a neighbor gossip, who has perhaps been 
invited to tea, enters. The blow hangs, 
like Mohammed’s coffin, suspended in 
mid-air; and the tongue is used instead 
of the fist. Turning to the visitor, Jamie’s 
mother says, 

“Noo, Mistress Balderstone, did you 
ever see the likes o’ that ?” 

“The likes o’ what, Mistress Watt ?” 

“Oh, our Jamie; look till the callan 
—there he’ll sit, woman, glowering at the 





kettle and the blaze till ye would think 
his very een would come out o’ his head. 
*Deed, I kenna what’s in the bairn— 
whiles I think there’s somethin’ unlucky 
in that glower, I hope nae limmer has 
been throwin’ cantrips at him; but and 
*deed it’s mair nor likely.” 

“ Hout, tout, woman, the bairn’s only 
warmin’ itsel’,” replies the worthy Mrs. 
Balderstone, in a soothing tone. 

“ Warmin’ itsel’ !” reiterates her friend; 
“look till that glower o’ his, an’ tell me 
if ye dinna think it’s something bye or- 
dinar’.” 

And, truth to tell, there is something 
peculiar in the glance of the boy’s eye; 
there is mind, active, speaking mind, 
looking through it. He seems as one 
who gazes upon a wondrous vision, and 
whose every sense was bound up in the 
display of gorgeous pageantry floating 
before him. Hesits watching the escap- 
ing steam, until the thin, vaporous col- 
umn appears to cast itself upward in 
fantastic-changing shapes. Sometimes 
the subtile fluid, gathering in force and 
quantity, will gently raise one side of the 
lid of the kettle, emit a white puff, and 
then let the metal fall with a low, clank- 
ing sound. There is power, strength in 
that watery cloud. But still the spout 
pours forth its regular volume of white 
vapor, shooting over the ribs of the grate, 
and curling and rolling in outlines as 
varying and quaint as those of a rising 
mist. 

Suddenly, to the eye of the half-dream- 
ing boy, the steam appears, instead of 
escaping up the chimney, to spread itself 
out in a dense volume before the fire- 
place. He gazes intently at the phe- 
nomenon ; indistinct: outlines, like the 
wavy robes of specters, show themselves, 
float dimly for an instant, then melt into 
the shapeless cloud. Again they reiip- 
pear, and more distinctly than before ; 
and the spell-bound boy sees faces—some 
terrible, and others gentle and mild— 
forming, and vanishing, and again reip- 
pearing in that wonderful steam-cloud. 
He gazes and gazes. To the faces, fanci- 
ful forms, woven from the vapor, attach 
themselves and cling. There is some- 
thing about them awfully undefined ; but 
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they are undefined rather to the mind 
than the eye. The latter can see them, 
but the former can not grasp or form an 
accurate idea of their strange, shadowy 


proportions. Some are dimly terrible,. 


others calm and serene; back and forth 
they float, not passing, but blending with, 
gliding through, each other, and waving 
their misty wings with a slow, undulating 
motion. Gradually the fair and gentle 
steam-spirits seem, as it were, to coalesce, 
to glide together and become one, instinct 
with mild, intellectual grandeur; and 
round it gathers a threatening phalanx 
of the dark and gloomy spirits, their 
forms changing to hideous, undefined, 
grotesque things, and their faces fearful 
to look upon. But the mild spirit gazes 
calmly on them, as if in reliance on its 
innate power; and, raising its white 
arms, it waves the evil spirits back, and 
as they retire undefinedly they cover their 
foreheads with their wings, for a pale 
halo of light beams around the long, fair 
curls of the master-phantom, 

But again they rally and rush, dark, 
evil-minded, like an undefined horror, 
and wrestle with the fair, good form. 
Here, there, any where, their demon faces 
lower and mope round the God-molded 
face ; and with their pointed claws and 
swooping wings they seek to tear the 
good spirit down, and to exult over its 
fall, with looks of bitter, jeering hatred. 
But they can not—the spiritual light, 
flickering in long pencils from the fore- 
head and the eye of the mild spirit, seems, 
although it is so pale, and apparently so 
heatless, to scorch the wings and shrivel 
up the limbs of the assailant spirits ; and 
at length, drawing up its’ grand form, it 
throws its arms abroad, and with the mo- 
tion, as though at the waving of a wand, 
the mist-demons shrink, and shrivel, and 
writhe in impotent malice at the feet of 
their conqueror, who stands over them, 
an angel trampling upon fiends ! 

And as the dreamy boy watches with 
straining eyes these strange, bewildering 
scenes, his little heart quails within him, 
till his active brain comes to its rescue 
and tells him that these vapor-pictures are 
but foreshadowings to him of what, in 
after years, will be very clear, and that 





the fierce and dreamy struggle which he 
has just seen is but symbolic of INTEL- 
LECT WARRING WITH THE ELEMENTS. 

Gradually this one idea grows within 
the mind of the child—it is not very 
clear to him, but there is more compre- 
hension within his little brain than he is 
himself aware of. 

The clouds still roll upward and up- 
ward, the clanking cover keeps up its 
steady motion, and the shadowy forms 
still hover upon his head. And still he 
gazes—and lo! the discomfited demons 
at the feet of Intellect, overpowered by 
its might, fade and resolve themselves 
and their writhing motions into the waves 
of a mighty, heaving sea. And Intel- 
lect, in all its glorious proportions, grows 
dim, very dim, and its semblance changes ; 
and lo! it is a ship without a sail, bat- 
tling with the fierce seas which come 
rolling on, one after another, throwing 
their foaming crests high and_ higher. 
But gallantly rides that lonely ship. 
Against the fierce wind, against the roll- 
ing waves, against the rushing tide, it bat- 
tles sternly. Wind, and waves, and tide 
do their utmost ; but on, on, with a fear- 
ful innate power, moves the mystic ship, 
dashing aside the white, sparkling spray, 
and tearing through wave after wave, till 
the powers of the elements feel them- 
selves conquered, and the wind abates, 
the waves sink, the tide ceases to roll, 
and the low murmur of the settling storm 
proclaims the triumph of the ship of in- 
tellect. 

“ Jamie, Jamie, what is’t ye’re think- 
in’ o’ ?” cries a shrill voice. 

The vision vanishes; the waves, the 
ship, melt away; the steam-cloud dis- 
solves ;. the old-fashioned mantlepiece, 
with quaint carvings and blue-painted 
tiles, appears, and on the fire is the ket- 
tle still hissing away, and on the hob sits 
the teapot simmering. 

“ Ye idle gawky,” says the shrill voice 
again, “if ever I fin’ ye sittin’ glowering 
at the fire when ye micht be doin’ some- 
thin’ useful, de’il’s in it if I don’t gar ye 
feel the wicht o’ myhan’. Sit in till yer 
tea, ye graceless loon, and shak’ han’s wi’ 
Mistress Balderstone, here.” 

The boy rises meekly and does as he is 
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told ; and the first dim and indistinct ideas 
of James Watt upon steam are laid away 
in the storehouse of his childish memory 


maturity of his genius, they shall be 
ripened This is one of the pictures 
which we seein the upcurling vapor from 
the spout of the tea-kettle boiling upon 


the fire; and it reminds us that, perhaps, | 


in writing the story of steam, it would 
be well for us to follow the fortunes of 
this dreamy child of Greenock a little 
further ere we leave the subject. 

James Watt continued under the pa- 
rental roof, attending school and getting 
along as unappreciated boys generally do, 
until his eighteenth year, when he went 
up to London to learn the trade of a 
mathematical instrument maker. He 


grew exceedingly fond of this pursuit, 
for here his natural abilities had full 
scope, and applied himself so closely that 
his health became impaired, and he was 
compelled to relinquish work and return 
to Scotland. 

We find that his native city brought 
back again the glow of health, and within 
the year he was enabled to resume his 
trade ; while a fondness for study grew 
upon him to such an extent that his 
friends were again apprehensive for his 
health. His strong constitution and vig- 


FULTON’S “ EXPERIMENT. 


orous intellect carried him, however, | 


safely through these years of imprudent 
application, and we find him in the blush 
of manhood, at the age of twenty-one, 











holding the honorable position of mathe- 
matical instrument maker to the Univer- 


| sity of Glasgow. 
till, in the fullness of time and in the | 


For twelve years he devoted himself 
to the study of mechunics, and on the 
5th of June, 1769, obtained the first great 
reward for his labors, in a patent from 
the English Government for a steam- 
engine. It is not essential to our present 
purpose to follow his career further than , 
this ; but we will state that he lived to 
see the full realization of all his early, 
childish dreams, and died at his house, 
at Heathfield, Stafford county, on the 
25th of August, 1819, having realized a 
princely fortune, having received the 
highest civic honors, and leaving behind 
him a name which will be gratefully re- 
membered throughout all time. 











Although the world is indebted to 
Watt for the invention of the steam-engine, 
it was reserved for the genius of our own 
Fulton to bring it into practicalyuse as a 
propelling power upon the sea. 

Robert Fulton was born in Little Brit- 
ain, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 
1765. In his infancy, he was put to 
school in Lancaster, where he acquired 
the rudiments of an English education. 
His peculiar genius manifested itself at a 
very early age. In his childhood, all his 
hours of recreation were passed in the 
shops of mechanics, or in the employ- 
ment of his pencil. At the age of 
seventeen years, he painted portraits and 
landscapes in Philadelphia, where he 
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remaineduntil he was about twenty-one. 
In his twenty-second year he went to 
England, where he was received with 
great kindness by his distinguished 
countryman, Benjamin West, who was so 
pleased with his promising genius and 
amiable qualities that he tookthim into 
his house, where he continued an in- 
mate for several years, After leaving the 
family of West, he appears for some time 
to have made painting his chief employ- 
ment. He spent two years in Devon- 
shire, where he formed an acquaintance 
with the Duke of Bridgewater, so famous 
for his canals, and Lord Stanhope, a 
nobleman celebrated for his love of science, 
and particularly for his love of the me- 
chanical arts. In 1793 we find Fulton 
actively engaged in a project to improve 
inland navigation. Even at that early 
period he had conceived the idea of pro- 
pelling vessels by steam, and he speaks 
in some of his manuscripts with great 
confidence of its practicability. In May, 
1794, he obtained from the British Gov- 
ernment a patent for a double inclined 
plane, to be used for transportation ; and 
in the same year, he submitted to the 
British Society for the Promotion of Arts 
and Commerce an improvement, of his in- 
vention, on mills for sawing marble, for 
which he received the thanks of the society 
and an honorary medal. He also ob- 
tained patents for machines for spin- 
ning flax and making ropes, and invent- 
ed a mechanical contrivance for scooping 
out the earth, in certuin situations, to 
form the channels for canals and aque- 
ducts. The subject of canals appears 
chiefly to have engaged his attention at 
this time. He now, and probably for 
some time previously, professed himself a 
civil engineer. Under this title he pub- 
lished his work on canals. ‘Throughout 
his course as a machinist and civil en- 
gineer, he derived great advantage from 
his talent for drawing and painting, he 
being an elegant and accurate draftsman. 
After his attention was directed to me- 
chanics, he seems not to have used his 
pencil asa painter till a short time before 
his death, when he painted some portraits 
of his own family. In 1797, he went to 





Paris, where he lived several years in the 


family of Joel Barlow, during which 
time he studied the higher mathematics, 
physics, and perspective. He left Paris 
in 1806, and, after a short stay in En- 
gland, returned to the United States and 
effected his wonderful mission, the prac- 
tical establishment of navigation by steam, 
by the completion and triumphant suc- 
cess of the Clermont, the first vessel which 
was ever wholly and effectually propell- 
ed by steam. 

This vessel was launched from the 
yard of Charles Brown, at Corlears Hook, 
in July, 1807, nearly sixty years ago. 
She was fully completed, and made her 
trial trip in August following, taking her 
departure from the old State Prison dock, 
at the foot of Amos street, for Albany, 
which place she reached without accident, 
making the run in thirty-two hours, equal 
to five miles an hour. 

The Clermont was named after the 
country-seat of Chancellor Livingston, 
who was Fulton’s patron and friend. 
Her voyage to Albany was the first suc- 
cessful one ever made by a steamboat, 
and marked an era in the history of this 
country. The excitement which it oc- 
casioned rang through the country from 
north tosouth. The astonishment of the 
inhabitants on the banks of the Hudson, 
excited by her appearance, many of 
whom had never heard of a steam-engine, 
much less a steamboat, has been the sub- 
ject of many quaint and interesting 
sketches of both pen and pencil, some 
of which were most ridiculous, while 
others were of that character which noth- 
ing but an object of real grandeur 
could have excited. She was described 
by some, who had indistinctly seen her 
passing in the night, as a living monster 
moving on the waters, defying the winds 
and tide, and breathing flames and smoke. 
She had the most terrific appearance to 
other vessels which were navigating the 
river at this time. The fuel used, the 
same as all steamboats for years after, 
was dry pine wood, which sends forth a 
volume of ignited vapor several feet 
above the top of the smoke-pipe; and, 
whenever the fire is stirred, a galaxy of 
sparks fly off, which at night present a 
beautiful and effective appearance. This 
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UNDER THE ARCHES OF THE HILLS, 


uncommon light at first ‘attracted the 
notice of the crews of other vessels, who, 
although the wind and tide were adverse, 
were astonished to find that the object 
producing it was rapidly approaching 
them ; and when it came so near that 
the noise of the machinery and paddle- 
wheels could be heard, it is said that the 
crews, in some instances, shrunk between 
their decks from the startling sight ; some 
escaped to the shore by the aid of their 
small-boats, while others prostrated them- 
selves, and besought Providence to pro- 
tect them from the horrible monster which 
was marching on the tide and lighting 
its path by the fire which it vomited. It 
is said that one individual, when he first 


among which were the first steam ferry- 
boats; two of these he built for the 


| Jersey City Ferry. Fulton displayed his 


usual ski!l and ingenuity in fitting up the 
floating bridges and other appurtenances, 
most of which were the results of his 
own genius. Our space will not permit 


| a detailed account of his connection with 


the project for the great Erie Canal; of 
his new plans and experiments in sub- 
marine warfare; of the construction of 
the steam-frigate which bore his name; 
of his vexatious and ruinous lawsuits and 


| controversies with those who interfered 


saw the Clermont on her passage, and as | 
| world has seen many new things. Po- 


she was passing the now city of Hudson, 
went home and told his wife that “he 
had seen the devil going to Albany ona 
saw -mill.” 

Fulton continued to prosecute his ex- 
periments and improvements in steam- 
engines, but did not receive his first 
patent until February 11, 1809; and in 
the same month of the year 1811, he ob- 
tained further protection for other im- 
provements in boats and machinery. 
From this time forward he was mostly 
employed in the construction of boats, 


with his patent rights and exclusive 
grants. Fulton died February 24, 1815. 

Nearly a century has rolled away since 
the crude invention of Watt, and the 


litical revolutions have wrought mighty 
changes, and altered unquestionably the 
destiny of empires; but, after all, they 
are nothing to the revolutions of science. 
Amid the roar of a conflict which shook 
Europe, the ancient dynasty of France 
fell prostrate, crumbled with the ruins of 
its own Bastile. And now are new 


| Bastiles being created, new forts erected 





—the tools with which tyranny will play 
a future game, where tyranny played its 
game of yore—the chains are again 
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clanking on. the people who once so 
nobly burst them. But there is no such 
reiction in the revolutions of science. 
The echo of the cheery hiss of the old 
tea-kettle, when the boy Watt sat dream- 
ily listening to it, is to be heard in the 
loud roar of the steam-pipe, rising often 
above the din of winds and waters, and 
proclaiming to both that a mighty power 
is battling with their fierceness. 

Steam has made this old world of ours 
anew one. It makes ocean-voyages 
pleasure-trips ; it binds cities together 
literally with iron bands; it brings king- 
doms into as close contiguity as parishes. 
What does it not do forman? Services 
the most mighty and the most trivial. It 
hurries him across the Atlantic in ten 
days, and grinds coffee in grocers’ shops ; 
it has power enough to pump up volumes 
of water from the bowels of the earth, 
and delicacy enough to drive a shuttle 
and weave fine linen. Mighty as is its 
strength, the childhood of intellect can 
guide it. Up and down fly the huge 
beams and cylinders with a force that 
hundreds of horses would in vain crack 
sinew and muscle to control; and yet, 
let there be but the touch of a guiding 
lever, the stopping of a valve, demanding 
no more than a child’s strength, and the 
vast moving fabric at once becomes mo- 
tionless and passive, only so many tuns 
of wrought and hammered metal. 

And what a change has steam made 
in the outward and visible appearance 
of our country— its coasts, its roads, its 
cities and its rivers! Railroads, we ad- 
mit, are, in an artistic point of view, no 
great beautifiers of landscape; but if any 
one can see a steam-engine, dragging after 
it its huge train of matter, animate and 
inanimate—whirling over the earth like 
a meteor over the heavens—rushing out 
of tunnels, like a flaming comet darting 
into sight from the impenetrable depths 
of space—conveying its hundreds of 
men, women and children, and almost 
setting time and space at defiance by its 
fiery rapidity and power—if any one can 
see this, and not recognize in his breast 
a higher, more sublime emotion than the 
richest landscape can afford, he is only 
fit for trimming overgrown hedges, or 





laying out cabbage-gardens. Fancy an 
old gentleman of the Addisonian school, 
finical, precise and little-minded, taking 
an airing out of his grave, and looking 
for the lumbering coach, which a hun- 
dred years ago transported him, in some- 
thing like a week, from London to York ; 
or the sober denizens of the metropolis 
of a later date, walking quietly to the 
water-side to secure a berth on board a 
Margate hoy. Would the worthy indi- 
viduals in question recognize the world, 
as it exists now to their go-ahead de- 
scendants on this side of the water, as 
well as those who still cling to fatherland, 
as the one they had been accustomed to, 
and its steam-whirled people as akin to 
the race of sober plodders which once 
peopled it? Animal produces mental 
activity. Rapidity of locomotion, power 
over the elements of nature, reiict upon 
us, and make us more morally bold, more 
quick in thought and prompt in action. 
So steam has revolutionized mental as 
well as physical things—has invaded 
the realms of mind as well as those of 
matter. 

There is, to our thinking, something 
awfully grand in the contemplation of a 
vast steam-engine. Stand amid its pon- 
derous beams and bars, wheels, and cyl- 
inders, and watch their unceasing play; 
how regular and how powerful !—the 
machinery of a lady’s Geneva watch is 
not more nicely adjusted, the rush of the 
avalanche is not more awful in its 
strength. Old Gothic cathedrals are 
solemn places, preaching solemn lessons 
touching solemn things ; but, to him who 
thinks, an engine-room may preach a 
more solemn lesson still. It will tell him 
of mind—mind wielding matter at its 
will, mind triumphing over physical dif- 
ficulties, man asserting his great suprem- 
acy, “intellect battling with the ele- 
ments.” And how exquisitely complete 
is every detail! how subordinate every 
part toward the one great end! how 
every little bar and screw fits and works 
together! Vast as is the machine, let a 
bolt be but the tenth part of an inch too 
long or too short, and the whole fabric 
is disorganized. It is one complete piece 
of harmony—an iron essay upon unity 
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of design and execution. There is deep | 


poetry in the steam-engine—more of the 
poetry of motion than in the bound of 
the antelope, more of the poetry of power 
than in the dash ofthe cataract. Cxp- 
tain George W. Cutter seems to have fully 


realized this in his graphic poem, pub- | 


lished years ago, entitled 
THE SONG OF STEAM. 
When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I saw the peasant faintly reel 
At the toil which he faintly bore, 
As he turned away at the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar ; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier-dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love ; 

I could but think how the world would feel 
As they were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel 
Or chained to the flying car! 


Ha! ha! ha! They found me at last, 
They invited me forth at length ; 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder-blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength! 
Oh! then you saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide ; 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nor wait for wind or tide. 
Hurrah! hurrah! the water o’er, 
The mountain's steep decline, 





Time, space have yielded to my power— 
The world, the world is mine! 

The giant stream of the queenly West, 
And the orient floods divine. 


The ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice, 
And mobsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 
I carry the wealth and the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of the Godlike mind. 
The wind lags after my going forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks ne‘er saw the sun decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day ; 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up, 
From the hidden case below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 
I carry, I spin, I weave, 
And all my doings I put in print 
On every morn and eve. 


I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be “ laid on the shelf,”’ 

And soon I intend you may “ goto play,” 
While I manage the world myself; 

But harness me down with your iron bands 
Be sure of yourcurb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 
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The steam-engine stands, thus far, in- 
disputably the greatest invention the 
world has ever seen. Ought it not to be 
a lesson to those who laugh at novelties, 
and put no faith in inventions, to con- 
sider that this complex fabric, this tri- 
umph of art and science, was once the 
laughing-stock of jeering thousands, and 
once only the waking fantasy of a boy’s 
mind, as he sat and in seeming idleness 
watched a little column of vapor rise 
from the spout of a tea-kettle ? 





THE NEWPORT MEN-AGERIE. 
PART FIRST. 


W a you praise Cesar? Say Ceesar. 
Would you praise Newport? Say 
Newport. It is impossible to deny that 
this is the ne plus ultra of American 
watering places. It is sea-side in its 
most charming, winsome mood. It is 
nature with all the comfortable addenda 
of modern conveniences. It is sud generis, 
and why every body that pants for salt 
water does not come to Newport, is be- 
cause, every body never having been here, 
fails to realize its capabilities. For those 
who have lived here an entire season, 
it steals away the heart and becomes a 
joy forever. It is true, some, having seen 
Newport through the spectacles of the 
House, can a tale unfold sufficient- 
ly repulsive for sensible people to shun 
it as a moral upas-tree, but the glasses 
in those spectacles are imperfect; the 
eyes looking through them have had 
visions not laid down in the true philos- 
ophy. Newport in print means an ave- 
nue; “loud” equipages, four-in-hands ; 
tandems ; startling toilettes; a great deal 
of false hair; a beach where people go 
to see; a hotel where pandemonium reigns, 
and where Terpsichore trips her untiring 
toe; and, a grand moral men-agerie 
where a tiger is kept and fought very 
early in the morning, as an incitement 
to early rising. This is the Newport of 
correspondents, and ‘so painted because 
readers demand that the mental pabu- 
lum served on watering-place dishes 
shall be highly seasoned. On the same 
principle that East Indians devour curry 








to prevent their liver from growing tor- 
pid, we in summer require such healthy 
excitement as can only be obtained by 
the perusal of chroniques scandaleuses, 

Indeed, it is edifying to observe how 
the grave and the gay, the learned and 
the unlettered, take to the same diet, and 
how all types relish it after their own 
peculiar fashion. During the “ season,” 
every man and woman is more or less 
of a Becky Sharp, and “goes up-stairs 
to abuse the compapy,” with almost as 
much zest as did that very clever, but 
highly improper, personage. 

It is useless to deny that saints would 
go frantic were it not for sinners. Othel- 
lo’s occupation would be gone; but, of 
course, a brilliant saint abuses the com- 
pany with so much esprv¢ that the follies 
of mankind are simply created as so 
many pegs on which to hang works of 
art. Could Thackeray have lived had 
the world been right side up? What 
would become of “ our own,” without 
the vagaries of Shoddy, Petroleum and 
F. F. V.’s? 

Yet, in spite of newspapers, Newport 
is many-sided ; it has as many phases as 
a well-educated politician has faces. You 
can be a fool or a wise man at the 
Ocean House; you can obtain all that 
Newport can give at boarding-houses, 
for very little money; you can have 
your own cottage and live like a prince ; 
or you can hire a cottage and live like 
a Christian. Where else is there such a 
delightful combination of sense and non- 
sense ? 

Thanks to the good sense of the men 
and women fortunate enough to own 
real estate here, and to have built for 
themselves summer habitations, the cot- 
tages rule, and the season therefore ex- 
tends from June until November. To 
leave the first of September, as do the 
Oceanides, is to display an obtuseness 
melancholy to reflect upon. There al- 
ways are a few cold days about the last of 
August, which, creating a frightful panic 
in the hotels, drive butterflies inland or 
to the city; but old Newporters are not 
to be deluded by a stiff breeze and a 
threatening sky. We merely draw our 
shawls about us, comfort ourselves with 
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a lively romance, smile at the deluded 
victims who go home to be scorched, 
and lo! at the end of the second or 
third day, clouds are chased away, the 
sun shines more brightly than ever, and 
the water, as soft, warm and winning 
as in July, lures us to many a fond em- 
brace. In September there comes the 
Line Storm, but the Line could not fall 
in a pleasanter place, and after four or 
five days the rich October weather, all 
aglow with vitality, sets in. Autumn- 
tinted foliage is the one element want- 
ing to make Newport resplendent dur- 
ing this month. The few trees scattered 
over the island possess none of the In- 
dian-summer beauty that is the glory of 
New England. Their leaves wither and 
fall without a crimson blush; but, as 
the greatest beauty has her mole, so 
Newport must fall short of all that fancy 
would paint it. The lover of gorgeous 
coloring must feast his eyes elsewhere. 
Here forest bacchanalia are unknown. 
Ah, I see how it is, you don’t care for 
glimpses of Nature and cottage life: you 
have come to Newport for its nonsense. 
Very well. It is Saturday night, so we 
will go to the Ocean House reception and 
watch how the Oceanides disport. Let 
us place our chairs here near the north- 
ern entrance to the corridor and oppo- 
site the parlor, for as there is a fashion- 
able side to Broadway which every body 
takes even when in haste, and its crowd- 
ed condition precludes any gait livelier 
than a saunter, so there is a fashionable 
end to the corridor. Custom makes a 
very funny place of this world. Do you 
believe there are fashions in another? 
Let us secure our seats before the crowd 
assemble, and do not be surprised if 
men—I mean gentlemen of course—pass 
by with their hats on in the presence of 
ladies, for this breach of etiquette is so 
often committed as no longer to be a 
matter of wenderment. It is astonishing 
how soon one gets accustomed to bad 
manners. Even during receptions, I 
have seen men stand in the corridor puf- 
fing cigars in the faces of ladies and gen- 
tlemen! Yes, and I have seen young 
men describe “ Virginia fences” through 
tke same hall, while myriads of eyes gaz- 


ed upon them, and women, who are said 
to be angels, tittered at their drunken 
performances, instead of sighing that such 
things are. These episodes, however, 
are not of frequent occurrence. Usually, 
young men execute their faux pas in 
more retired places. Here are a bevy of 
“ misses” in full dress. You know there 
are no little girls now. The youngest 
of these “ misses” can not be more than 
six years old, but you will observe that 
she fully appreciates ‘the importance of 
show. That pink silk dress and those 
white satin boots are carried off by her 
with the consciousness of the most fro- 
ward belle. And look at the girl in white 
tarletan! What poor, emaciated legs! 
Are not pipe-stems outpipe-stemmed ? 
Was there ever such a lack of muscle ? 
How Dio Lewis would tear his hair 
at so discouraging a spectacle, and how, 
if he had his own way, all those fine 
feathers would be cast aside and the 
puny victim put through a course of 
gymnastics! Thai the child is not asham- 
ed to show such legs denotes a mental 
and physical demoralization most piti- 
able to contemplate. Do you believe 
her mother has designs on her life? 
These wretched little humanities can not 
fail to make sickly women, a commodity 
with which the country is already over- 
stocked. Why they are not in bed, 
would be a mystery to Europe. In 
Newport, nous avons changé tout cela. 
The Saturday night hopis openedat nine 
o'clock with dancing by these infants 
without arms, who then retire and un- 
gracefully yield the floor to children of a 
larger growth. But you don’t get the 
taste of green fruit out of your mouth 
during the entire evening. Girls of four- 
teen and fifteen, coquetting with bou- 
quets and escorted by boys, jostle you at 
every step, and would run over and ex- 
tirpate mature men and women, were it 
in their physical power. Gray hairs are 
a nuisance in this country, and are treat- 
ed accordingly. 

The plot thickens, Bees in a hive do not 
swarm more profusely than our fellow- 
beings swarm about the parlor. The enter- 
tainment, you know, consists in being ar- 





rayed very unlike the lilies of the field, 
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promenading through the corridor which 
is lined with curious spectators, looking 
as steadfastly at every body as every body 
looks at you, remarking on the passers- 
by, and, if you like, dancing in the par- 
lor, where the dust equals that discover- 
ed by “ Sister Anne” in Blue Beard, and 
with the thermometer in the neighbor- 
hood of fever-heat. The parlor is, of 
course, densely packed, and requires to 
be stormed ; consequently, those who are 
cool and comfortable outside, are unhap- 
py until they have accomplished the dan- 
gerous undertaking ; the more you are 
trodden upon, and the more your lungs 
pant for oxygen, the more you are doing 
the proper thing. Don’t you see the fun 
of it ? 

The men, you notice, are very inferior 
in appearance; infinitely, more so than 
the women. It is a way most men have 
at Newport. You rarely see a fire male 
type here, particularly at receptions, and 
if one chances to appear, it is from mo- 
mentary curiosity. It is more difficult 
for a sensible man to lend himself to such 
occasions than for a sensible woman, 
from the fact that a woman, however 
clever, provided that she is physically 
gifted, is always at home in a ball-room, 
and is always ready to be admired. She 
is graceful in her folly where a man is 
often awkward, and hence, restlessly un- 
happy. I don’t assert, however, that 
women are vainer than men; but it is 
natural that the former should be au fait 
in situations where they most shine. As 
men rarely possess beauty, their vanity 
displays itself in other ways. But it is 
singular how much handsomer American 
women arethan the men. Why is it? 

There is endless variety in dress, as you 
perceive. Some in evening toilette, 
others in dinner dresses, some in prome- 
nade costume, and others enveloped in 
opera-cloaks. Here comes a fair dame 
in a walking-dress with jeweled cane 
in hand, denoting a recent visit to Paris. 
The style is decidedly “ loud,” and yet 
the weareris one of the ton. Itis French, 
certainly, but as a voice at my elbow re- 
marks, “the lady has evidently made 
dress a study, but, unfortunately, she 
does not know the difference between 





the Marquises of St. Germain, and those 
of Notre Dame de Lorette.”” Dear me! 
how many subjects for Banting there are ! 
and what a pity the Anthropological So- 
ciety of England, whose members have 
distinguished themselves by talking and 
writing ineffable nonsense about the in- 
habitants of our continent, could not be 
present to eat their own words! No 
American ever grows fat; he is always 
known by his extreme length of neck, is 
undersized, and never has curly hair! 
Yet, Banting has sold better in this coun- 
try than in England. 

You see there is little conversation. 
Eyes are so busy that tongues are super- 
fluous; but, of course, numberless flirta- 
tions are going on. Did you remark 
what a killing glance that pretty girl 
gave her cavaliere, and how he received 
it? Asif she would not captivate her 
next partner with one still more over- 
powering! She throws her eyes about 
as recklessly as maskers at an Italian 
carnival shower confetti ; it may be very 
pretty, but where is the satisfaction in 
having eyes thrown at you, when you 
realize that you are only one of a thou- 
sand targets? Where is the consolation 
to vanity when it makes no difference 
whether you happen to be Jones or 
Smith ? 

The conversation indulged in is of 
the weakest. To talk reasonably in such 
a place is a moral impossibility, for the 
atmosphere is so steeped in nonsense 
that a wise man becomes a fool. I once 
saw Charles Sumner promenade with a 
lady, and wondered whether “the noblest 
Roman of them all” did not feel very 
much as Thor would have felt had he 
been called upon to crack nuts with his 
mighty hammer. He looked like Gulli- 
ver in Lilliput. The spirit of Harlequin 
comes over you; you titter and smile, 
scrape and bow, flirt your fan and twirl 
your mustache, make and receive the 
most palpably fulsome compliments, and 
go home at midnight highly delighted 
with your exploits if you are as silly as 
you seem—highly disgusted with Vanity 
Fair if you are wiser than appearances 
denote; yet, it is a phase of human na- 
ture worth studying in warm weather, 
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when the brain is parboiled, and incapa- 
ble of a sum in simple division. 

Do you insist upon going next toa 
Newport ball? Be it so. Newport, 
however, is less riotous in “hops” than 
Saratoga. The gaudiest butterflies find 
the bracing Atlantic too fierce for their 
gossamer wings, and remain inland. Be- 
sides, the tendency of cottage life is to 
more severe delectation. Matinées, mu- 
sicales, conversazioni, readings, private 
theatricals, recherché clam-bakes, dinners, 
tea-parties and picnics absorb so much 
time and attention that Terpsichore, 
though a Muse meant for fashion, is 
considered de trop among the rational 
leaders of society. Dancing young men, 
too, do not affect Newport to the same 
extent as formerly, because, perhaps, 
they know by instinct that they no 
longer hold the balance of power. Party- 
givers are driven quite distracted by 
the fearful lack of “ pumps,” and seize 
upon members of the fraternity with an 
avidity startling to behold. Eligible 
partners quickly learn their watering- 
place value, and conduct themselves ac- 
cordingly. Humility has long ceased 
to be a virtue among swallow-tails. 
They believe that one swallow- tail 
makes & summer. 

A public ball, which any one may 
attend by paying a few dollars, can not 
be thoroughly distingué, though it is mar- 
velous how few frights and how little 
gaucherie are seen here —a fact that 
speaks well for the taste and natural 
breeding of Americans. You see that, 
to-night, there are no wonderful toilettes, 
nothing to open one’s eyes wide with 
curiosity. White is always genteel, and 
white is the prevailing color. Beauty 
is not rampant. It rarely is in water- 
ing-places. Fashionable women are 
oftener stylish than handsome. Modistes, 
who are wonderful artists, do more for 
them than nature, and beauty without 
style is less imposing than style with 
tolerable looks. That old - fashioned 
maxim about beauty unadorned being 
adorned the most, is an unmitigated ab- 
surdity. There never lived a pretty 
woman who was not rendered doubly 
attractive by artistic dressing. There 





never lived a woman with any preten-, 
sions to good taste that did not decorate 
herself to the extent of her possibilities! 
There never lived a man with an eye 
for beauty, that did not admire a woman 
more in gauze than in calico. “Modern 
instances give the lie to wise saws. 
There ought to be a national fund for 
the adornment of beautiful women, and 
there will be—in Utopia, where every 
body is to be a born artist. 

If there is little beauty unadorned, 
there is a great deal of unadorned ugli- 
ness. Although none of the dresses 
“finish too soon”—they never do in 
these days of trains—quite a number 
“begin too late.” It has generally been 
supposed that there are bounds to décol- 
letées dresses; but ladies of fashion are 
not inclined to draw the line any where. 
It may be very proper. It may be that 
they intend to revive the original cos- 
tume of Adam and Eve. If so, they 
must, at the same time, uproot and de- 
stroy the tree of knowledge, otherwise 
the world will sit in condemnation. 
Probably for economical reasons there 
is no waste of material, though —and 
what is a seeming contradiction—to the 
corsage there is nothing but waist! It 
is not pleasant to see American women 
outstripping the demi monde. It is not 
only unpleasant, but it is decidedly sad 
and demoralizing. Society speaks slight- 
ingly of the danseuse because of her 
short skirts. The pot should be careful 
how it calls the kettle black, particularly 
when the kettle is not so very black. 
Extremes meet, and society morals ap- 
pear to be either neck or nothing! In 
reality, the danseuse has a decided ad- 
vantage: her dress is simply short—that 
of the bon ton is low! The costume of 
the former is a matter of necessity ; that 
of the latter a matter of pleasure. One 
is graceful and the other is disgraceful. 

Fashion exacts that full (?) dress 
should he décolletée, which is well enough 
when the modesty of nature is not o’er- 
stepped, although it is a question wheth- 
er the beauty of the fairest is not en- 
hanced by a sowpgon of tulle. But how- 
ever attractive this costume may be on a 
good figure, it becomes perfectly horrible 
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when hung on askeleton; yet the lank 
and ill-formed, with a persistency worthy 
of a better cause, and with an ignorance 
of their own physical defects that passeth 
all understanding, display their imperfec- 
tions, apparently for the benefit of medi- 
cal students. Dr. Rimmer’s pupils in art- 
anatomy might select good subjects for 
the tracing of muscles. It is certainly 
very kind in these ladies to victimize 
themselves for the sake of art dnd hu- 
manity. They fully establish the fact of 
the old saying that there is a skeleton 
in every house. Perhaps if they saw 
themselves as others see , them, they 
would be somewhat inclined to cover up 
bones and blades, and round a few acute 
angles with lace and tulle, which sub- 
stances, being an excellent substitute for 
distance, lend enchantment to the view. 
Somebody has said that it is the duty of 
every woman to be handsome ; but as, 
unfortunately, this is one of the duties 
that can not always be fulfilled, it be- 
comes an absolute necessity with delin- 
quents to hold the mirror up to nature 
and drape it with art. Fora belle to be 
painfully thin is a misfortune, but to pro- 
claim her misfortune is a sin against the 
laws of beauty, and what other laws 
prevail in a ball-room ? It is about time 
that women who are not models for 
Greek statuary were instructed in the 
eternal fitness of things. May not a 
skeleton, however, be properly consider- 
ed the Venus di Medici? 

What? not yet satisfied? Would 
you like to see all the animals that are 
on exhibition ? Come then, we will visit 
the den of the tiger. The tiger is 
evidently esthetic by nature. As the 
victim of Van Amburgh he is merely 
a creature of circumstance, thwarted by 
iron bars, against which he dashes an in- 
furiated tail and rolls in a fine frenzy ; 
but, let the tiger consult his own feelings, 
and his den becomes a model of good 
taste and refinement. Here, for instance, 
he has chosen a retreat which, for situa- 
tion and accessibility, is unequaled. 
The Ocean House is not more central, 
respectability encircles it, and the beach 
is within easy walking-distance. In spite 
of scholarly attainments, wealthy con- 





nections, and the high stand he takes in 
society, the tiger is modest in his de- 
meanor, and retiring in his habits. Un- 
like Newport generally, which proclaims 
its wealth from the house-tops, the tiger 
shrinks from public gaze, preferring to 
hide his light under a bushel. In this 
respect he is an example. A high fence 
surrounds his grounds, to which there is 
access by the smallest and most un- 
obtrusive gate, and far back from the 
street, concealed by dense foliage, stands 
the den. This shrubbery is the nearest 
approach to a primeval forest attainable 
by the tiger in a state of civilization, and 
here, during the suitry days of July and 
August, he roams at large with a heart 
beating rapidly at thought of his native 
jungles. 

True to the companions of his youth, 
the tiger still retains the elephant as his 
bosom friend. Receiving every even- 
ing, his salon is crowded with lions, 
happy dogs, and innumerabie puppies. 
Though every inch a gentleman, the 
tiger has not forgotten the manly art of 
self-defense, and as many of his visitors 
insist upon fighting, he humors them, 
though always with velvet claws. He 
is wonderfully honest, for, aware of his 
prowess, he endeavors by magnificent 
suppers to dissuade his friends from 
testing their mettle. It has often been 
observed that the mind is never so much 
under the influence of cold reason, as 
when under the influence of hot wine; 
hence, taking for his motto, Jn vino ver- 
ttas, he appeals to his opponents at the 
happiest moment, but to no purpose. 
Fight they will, and generally retire 
from the contest heroes of many scratches, 
over which they boast as proudly as 
Grant—if he could ever be brought to 
such a pass—might boast of his many 
battles. Occasionally the tiger gets 
beaten by yacht squadrons, that, being 
amphibious by nature, are equally at 
home with whales and tigers; but “ the 
blood of Douglas can protect itself,” and 
their victory in no way militates against 
the general superiority of their oppo- 
nent, 

But last season wrought a change in 
the character of the den. Lions and 
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happy dogs were few, and puppies were 
many. The former strayed in fora 
“ how-do-you-do” and a quiet supper, 
risking a little on fighting—the tiger 
being a “game” animal—and conduct- 
ing themselves as became guests and 
host. Puppies, however, are not sup- 
posed to know how to behave, and in 
this case were true to tradition. Think- 
ing it very fine to have the entrée to so 
fashionable a resort, they monopolized 
the salons, and put such a powerful 
enemy into their mouths as to steal 
away their brains. The enemy stole 
little, yet it was all they had. Dis- 
gusted at being made a toul for depraved 
taste, the tiger closed his den. Parents 
and guardians drew longer breaths. 
The tiger drew forth his moral pocket- 
handkerchief, and burying his face in it, 
declared he would not be. instrumental 
in demoralizing the American youth. 
It was very good of the tiger to have 
the country’s welfare at heart, as every 
body knows (particularly those who 
have read Sala’s letters from Baden 
Baden) it is from these same puppies 
that the tiger obtains his greatest gains 
and easiest victories. Who dare hence- 
forth assail his morality ? Like another 
Bayard, he is without fear and without 
reproach. And, after all, there is but a 
shade’s difference between a tiger and 
Wall street, and no difference whatever 
between this enlivening animal and the 
reputable gambling of the broker’s 
board. Why is not the tiger more rep- 
utable? He clearly informs his friends 
that the odds are against them. Spec- 
ulators in stocks make it perfectly clear 
—on paper—that the odds are in favor 
of their victims. Certainly the tiger is 
the better animal. 

And now do you really desire to see 
the monkeys? Moderate your ardor in 
the pursuit of natural history, and we 
will study their antics presently. 


PART SECOND. 


Fashion issues a mandate that every 
body must drive in the afternoon, and 
not before 5 o'clock. Every body relig- 
iously obeys. It declares that to drive 


any where but on Bellevue Avenue is 





“ plebeian ;” hence the beau monde con- 
fines itself to the restricted limits of 
three miles. Truth compels me to 
state, however, that one reason of the 
preference given to it over more pictur- 
esque drives, is owing to its being the 
only road on the island that is watered. 

The object of driving in the country 
is to view the beauties of nature; the 
object of driving on the avenue is to 
view the beauties of art—or at least of 
artifice. Mrs. Browning has said that 

“To be observed 

When observation means not sympathy 

Is just being tortured ;” 
but the confession, to which every sensi- 
tive soul responds, is repudiated with 
horror by professional Newporters. To 
them, observation is the staff of life. 
They can no more subsist without it 
than the rest of us can exist without 
bread:and butter. They cherish it as 
the apple of their eye, and would no 
sooner lead a life of retirement, or take 
a walk where there was no_ possibility 
of meeting their kind, than they would go 
to sea in a bowl. The acme of their am- 
bition is notoriety. Every lover of dis- 
play, before he dies, goes to Newport. 

According to the code Newportian, 
whoever makes the most show is the 
best fellow ; therefore we take our drive 
in the same spirit with which we go to 
a theatrical exhibition ; and in the pomp 
and pageantry of equipage, New York 
excels every other city. Whenever 
money can make a sensation, Gotham 
comes out first-best. Boston, sensible 
and dignified, never transgresses the laws 
of her being, and in her fastest moments 
does not exceed a family trot behind a 
well-to-do pair of bays. Whenever a 
Bostonian outgrows the family pair of 
bays, he moves to New York. Phila- 
delphia also, is exceedingly quiet ; there- 
fore New York has all the glory of im- 
posing “ turn-outs ;” insisting upon the 
melodramatic, it gets itself up so that all 
the world may turn, stare and outward- 
ly digest, and though the eccentricities 
of the Bois de Boulogne rather spoil one 
for the feeble attempts at imitation made 
this side of the Atlantic, Bellevue Avenue 
is still worth photographing. 
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It would be difficult to say whether 
the men or the women are most “ gotten 
up.” These are not medieval days; 
therefore the former are not able to lavish 
their substance on dress, though all that 
can be done in the way of shirt-bosoms, 
broadcloth, velvet jackets, patent-leather 
boots, neckties, seal-rings and studs, és 
done. Headed off in this direction by 
the restrictions of the times—for vanity, 
though different in form, is of no sex— 
men dash wildly into horseflesh, and at- 
tempt to outshine one another in the 
speed of their beasts and splendor of 
establishments. 

To be pointed out as the owner of a 
$5,000 or $10,000 horse, is as sweet to 
masculine vanity as praise of her beauty 
is to the belle. The quadruped makes 
his master’s reputation, which is sup- 
posed to be the interest that the latter 
receives for money so invested. Indeed 
the equine fever seems to have become 
an epidemic, for quiet individuals who 
never before were credited with know- 
ing a mane froma tail, converse learned- 
ly on the subject of ‘“ thorough-breds,” 
and discuss “points” with as much 
gravity as if they really knew what they 
were talking about. In reality, there 
are almost as few good judges of horses 
as there are of pictures, and the victims 
to jockeys can be counted by legions. 
It is well, nevertheless, that Americans 
are becoming interested in the raising of 
fine stock. Would it not be advantage- 
ous to the country, if equal attention 
were paid to the rearing of men and 
women? It isa pity that the genus 
homo should not keep pace with the ge- 
nus equus! Fifty-five thousand dollars 
was once offered for a celebrated stallion. 
How insir ificant is man when compar- 
ed with ti. se figures! He can be bought 
for very much less—when he can be 
bought at all. 

Having invested in a stud, the next 
thing is to exhibit it to the best advan- 
tage, so “ four-in-hands” are considered 
to be the highest style. Every body pos- 
sessing four horses hitches them together, 
trots them up and down the avenue, not 
daring to go elsewhere for fear of upset- 
ting, most of the gentlemen not being aw 

Vou. III.—32. 





fait at the ribands, and consequently re- 
garding a corner with a terror suggestive 
of Winkle. Aspiring individuals fre- 
quently contrive to mix up their steeds, 
while others drive ostensibly, but in re- 
ality the grooms who sit beside their mas- 
ters, often rescue them from annihilation, 
pulling svb rosa first one rein and then 
another, after the manner of the “ Artful 
Dodger.” The iargest number of horses 
ever driven together here was five—three 
abreast and two as leaders—but Fashion 
will not be contented until it emulates 
Mr. Livingston, an American in Flor- 
ence,who often appears on top of an Eng- 
lish drag, driving twelve-in-hand. Gay 
young bachelors most frequently indulge 
in tandems. : 

Last year, Newport was startled by 
the spectacle of no less a modern in- 
vention than a hurdle-race. “Is Sar- 
atoga to do all the racing?” muttered 
the Newport Jockey Club. “ Are there 
not greener laurels to be gathered in other 
fields? We have no track, it is true, 
yet we can make tracks. Our horses have 
not received a University education, but 
what of that? We have. We will show 
them how to surmount difficulties. We 
will be our own jockeys, and risk our 
own gentlemanly necks.” Fashion flut- 
tered over the subject of hurdles, and 
Easton’s Beach, where Channing once 
drew inspiration, and where since then 
lesser mortals have drawn their slow 
length along in the “ damp, moist, un- 
comfortable” costume of the sea, found 
itself transformed into a race-course. One 
great charm of the affair was to have 
been its selectness. Only you and I, and 
our dear five hundred friends, were to 
know any thing about it. It was to be 
a bonne bouche for our private eating ; yet, 
strange to say, five hundred people can 
never keep a secret, and the little family. 
party turned out to be the largest con- 
course of bipeds and quadrupeds that the 
old town has seen for many a day. New- 
port rich, and Newport poor, stood side 
by side in every species of vehicle from 
barouche to butcher’s wagon. “Never 
seed sich a sight since I was born,” ex- 
claimed one old farmer ; “ wouldn’t have 
missed it for my whole hay crop.” He 
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was right. We ne’er shall look upon its 
like again. The manner in which most 
of the horses shied around the hurdles, 
bolted and did every thing but go over 
them, was delectable. Yet, Jet not the 
Jockey Club be disparaged. Consider- 
ing the circumstances, its gallant mem- 
bers covered themselves with glory—a 
few were additionally covered with 
something of a still more clinging nature. 
One daring rider landed on his head, an- 
other mingled himself with the sands of 
the sea, but all lived to tell the short but 
moving tale, and the winner lived to re- 
ceive a silver cup from the hands of the 
lady who had been most actively inter- 
ested in the day’s sport. Thus does beau- 
ty reward the brave. 

Fair woman need not go beyond her- 
self to indulge in her weaknesses. The 
sex is one vast lay-figure on which to 
hang the wealth of nations. Rolling lan- 
guidly in their carriages, these richly- 
dressed puppets are curious to behold. 
The aim of their lives being to look 
pretty, of course a majority succeed. 
Take any woman whom Nature has not 
treated outrageously, dress her well, put 
her in a carriage and cover her face with 
an illusion vail, and she can not fail to 
make a good appearance. A vail won- 
derfully improves the complexion, softens 
the features, and creates a certain amount 
of mystery that is decidedly agreeable. It 
is very injurious to the eyes—but why 
pause at trifies when the end to be 
attained is most praiseworthy ? Never- 
theless, it is a query whether women are 
wise in practicing this pretty deception. 
Are not most of them exciting admira- 
tion under false pretensions, and when 
curiosity excites itself by close inspection, 
is not disappointment greatly increased, 
and does not the pendulum of opinion 
swing to the other extreme? Is it sen- 
sible to “ strike twelve” at a first glance ? 
Is it artistic to begin at the climax—to 
be a dénouement without a story? It is 
a paltry ambition which would cheat 
people into momentarily believing that 
perhaps you are a pretty woman. 

The munia for ponies having revived 
in England just in time to prevent the 
extinction of the breed, Newport natur- 





ally reflects the spasm, and women, old 
and young, have invested in ponies, 
Generally they are driven in pairs, har- 
nessed to basket-wagons, and the effect 
is, at times, exceedingly pretty. These 
basket-vehicles are admirably adapted to 
the wants of ladies, being low, so that 
visiting and shopping are easily accom- 
plished, and there is ample room for the 
display of handsome toilettes. No wo- 
man, however, with any pretensions to 
being a “ whip,” would be content to 
drive such playthings ; but there are few 
who can claim to be horsewomen. They 
recline at such an angle in their phattons 
—looking sometimes as though they 
had gone to bed—that control over 
their reins is impossible; fortunately, 
none is needed. 

In the palmy days of Newport, three 
years ago, it was somewhat of an ex- 
citement to drive on the avenue, for 
then a rivalry existed between several 
fashionable ladies, as to who could pro- 
duce the greatest sensation. One set 
the town talking by driving a “ spike- 
team,” that is, two ponies abreast, and 
one as leader. Not to be outdone by 
one of her subjects, the reigning queen, 
who, until then, had been content with 
two black ponies, startled the avenue by 
driving a four-in-hand,a groom in the 
rear riding a fifth black pony. Even 
this was eclipsed by a beautiful pha- 
éton, mounted with dashing postil- 
lions in white wigs and gorgeous liv- 
eries. 

Not only do ponies sport on the 
avenue, but donkeys and donkey-carts 
also. In some instances, it is impossible 
to distinguish the drivers from the driven. 
Children of tender years handle the 
reins with experienced skill, while full- 
grown grooms look on with supercilious 
consequence. Goats, too, may be seen, 
a “ four-in-hand,” dragging a cart and 
three occupants, stalking up and down 
the sidewalk with a large-sized dignity, 
Of dogs and cats there have, so far, 
been none, but it is not unlikely that 
both may be broken to harness before 
long. Indeed, it would surprise no one 
if an elephant made its appearance, and 
some fashionable dame mounted a well- 
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educated tiger in imitation of Dannecker’s 
Ariadne. 

Coachmen look somber. Overpowered 
by a sense of buttons, and magnificent 
overcoats that festoon many carriages 
as graceful ornaments, they educate 
their horses in a funeralesque gait most 
lively to contemplate. Each coachman 
feels that the eyes of Europe are’upon 
him, and holds his reins as though he 
were Apollo guiding the horses of the 
sun. He privately believes that his 
span is the only span on the avenue, 
and the praise bestowed on opposition 
“teams” is little and by no means loud 
But serious as are the gentlemen on the 
box, their masters and mistresses are 
moreso. They are the same men and 
women that may be seen any and every 
day at the Bois de Boulogne, Cascine, 
or Hyde Park. It is the old, dlasé, Sir 
Charles Coldstream look of “ nothing in 
it,” that the world has long since learned 
by heart. They have driven driving to 
death, and seem to endure it because it 
is the only allowable method of getting 
through the afternoon, and seeing the 
fashion. Occasionally a few persons 
appear to enjoy themselves, and even 
go so far as to indulge in laughter, but, 
of course, all such are ignorant of the 
requirements of society, anc are actually 
capable of experiencing sensations. 

So up and down, up and down, the 
panorama slowly moves, men and wo- 
men equally self-conscious, all: posing as 
though sitting for their photographs, scan- 
ning each passer-by with eyes that are 
all curiosity, and eyebrows that are all 
interrogation-points, asking as plainly as 
possible, ‘‘ Who under the sun are you ?” 
To turn round and stare is a charming 
little habit with many, and observations 
made loud enough for the observed to be 
benefited thereby, are not infrequent. 
Every body is fair sport, and any 
peculiarity capable of creating a smile is 
seized upon with avidity. How any one 
dare mount a horse and ride through 
these unsparing critics is mysterious, yet 
there are those bold enough to beard the 
lion in his den. A female rider furnishes 
food for conversation for at least five 
minutes. Up and down move the car- 





riages, day after day and week after 
week, until you wonder whether, if every 
body followed out his inclinations, there 
would not be a general raid on the car- 
riages, and their occupants drafted into 
the sea to make way for less familiar 
countenances. Suns may set in oriental 
splendor, the ocean may kum its most lur- 
ing songs, yet avenuedledom will remain 
blind to the one and deaf to the other, 
in its insatiable eagerness to know what 
Mrs. Jenkins has on, and how the belle 
of the season looks. O tempora, O 
mores / 

Do you believe that Agassiz could 
deny the affinity between men and mon- 
keys if he were condemned to live on 
Bellevue avenue? I think that after a 
summer’s sojourn in this locality he 
would shake the first gorilla he met by 
the hand—or shall I be more general in 
expression and say “by @ hand,” mon- 
keys having four ?—and salute him as a 
man and a brother. If men and wo- 
men are not monkeys, some of them 
have sadly mistaken their calling, that is 
all. But lest, under the pressure of this 
agitating subject, we plunge into science, 
let us turn our backs upon it, and walk- 
ing down to the harbor, watch the com- 
ing of the New York yacht squadron. 

One by one the yachts heave in sight, 
looking at a few miles distance like a 
flock of huge sea-gulls, skimming the 
water with wings wide-spread. Entering 
the harbor in single file with all sail set, 
a gloriously-departing sun dips its colors 
as a Salute, to which each yacht replies 
with the cannon’s gruff but hearty voice. 
Decked out in their best clothes, they 
one by one trip along, round and anchor. 
A few hours Jater and the hearts of the 
wind-gods soften. The sea smooths 
out all its wrinkles and smiles its fairest ; 
moonbeams cance on the water, making 
brilliant reflections on the faces into 
which they gaze. Sail-boats innumerable 
come forth to bid the squadron welcome, 
row-boats glide to and fro like water- 
snakes ; 

Cannon to right of us, 

Cannon to left of us, 

Cannon behind ua, 
Volley and thunder, 
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Rockets dart upward, and crossing each 
other, trim the sky with fiery ribands, 
while fire-works of every description 
illuminate the yachts, and flit over 
the water like huge fire-flies. You think 
of Venice. There are no gondolas, it is 
true; the liveliest imagination can not 
worry any craft afloat into a semblance 
of them ; there is no San Marco gleam- 
ing in the distance, nor are the winged 
lions keeping a look-out from land ; the 
music certainly does not remind you of 
Austrian bands, nor are there Venetian 
voices singing Venetian songs in the soft 
Venetian dialect, but there is a someth- 
ing—let it be called a je ne sais quot and 
so dismissed—that brings back the beau- 
tiful city of the sea, and makes one feel 
far away from New England. It is the 
night par excellence of the season, and 
realizes the poetry of life on the ocean 
wave, when sheets are not wet and seas 
do not flow. 

The gentlemen sailors attached to the 
squadron are not, as a rule, in a high 
state of discipline, and do not always 
obey their commodore with the alacrity 
observed in the Government service. A 
fortnight of soggezzione, in the month of 
August, too, is a durance vile scarcely 
to be tolerated. The dangers encoun- 
tered, however, in this fortnight, are met 
with stout hearts, steady eyes and un- 
flinching nerves. The path of duty is 
one of thorns, but the squadron kicks 
not against the pricks. Hairbreadth are 
the escapes of a voyage to New Lon- 
don, New Bedford, and ports similarly 
situated in New England, on that stern 
and rock-bound coast, where the break- 
ing waves dash high, as they did when 
the pilgrim fathers landed from the 
Mayflower. Equally hazardous is the 
voyage to Martha’s Vineyard, which they 
frequent for the sole purpose of under- 
going a change of heart by experiencing 
religion at camp-meeting. Still, though 
some yachts return from this sacred re- 
treat with a subdued air—due, some 
assert, to half-rations, the necessary cor- 
ollary of said change of heart — the 
majority remain obdurate, and persist 
in laying up treasures of champagne 
and chickens on ice! It has even been 











asserted by the malicious that the entire 
squadron have, on more than one occa- 
sion, run up a flag of distress, and put 
into the nearest port for red pepper / 

Honestly, I believe this to be slander ; 
although there is not much hard-tack, 
junk and duff consumed on board these 
pleasure-boats. The appointments of 
the cuwtsine are sumptuous. There are 
more spring chickens than salt horses, 
more hampers of wine than vulgar grog, 
and people who do not own yachts, but 
would if they could, pour out the vials 
of their wrath on the offenders that do. 
They say a fellow feeling makes one 
wondrous kind; perhaps this is the rea- 
son why you and I disbelieve in the red- 
pepper theory. We regard cooking as 
an art, and having faith in Savarin and 
Monsieur Blot, had much rather eat good 
things than bad. Man has a soul, un- 
doubtedly, and his spiritual element is 
potent; yet there is no denying the fact 
that man is a slave to his stomach. Give 
even a Turner his choice between a land- 
scape and Southdown mutton, and how 
much will be left of the mutton? One 
can evolve a landscape out of his inner 
consciousness ; but where is the imagin- 
ation powerful enough to create a leg 
of mutton donetoaturn? G. H. Lewes 
has somewhere written, in an article on 
the functions of the heart and brain, 
that in order to feel, one must feed ; the 
action of the brain depending upon the 
quality and quantity of food consumed. 
A true poet, therefore, stands in awe of 
his digestive organs. Blank verse and 
the delicacies of the season are ultimately 
connected. Hence, we solemnly believe 
in eating and drinking, particularly in 
the region of salt water, where phos- 
phorus makes brains and appetites “ at 
one fell swoop,” and we are quite ready 
to pardon our gentlemen sailors for their 
devotion to the vanities of this world. 
Perhaps, however, it would be more 
creditable if, with the feast of reason 
and flow of soul, there were a little more 
roughing. 

Won’t some yacht cover itself with 
glory by going 

—‘*to Narroway, 

To Narroway, over the foam,” 
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or to the south pole? How honorable 
would such a cruise be if the vessel 
were sailed by its owner! Perhaps this 
is an aspiration beyond the hope of real- 
ization ; for although the yachters are 
supposed to “know the ropes,” many 
critics advance the opinion that in active 
service they would be equal to little be- 
yond “ splicing the main brace ”—a nau- 
tical exercise which it is said they go 
through very often. But then, again, 
if a man wishes to own a yacht, objects 
to heavy seas, and had rather enjoy a 
comfortable berth in Newport harbor 
than be stifled and starved at hotels, 
why shouldn’t he? Why should he be 
badgered into doing the Lord Dufferin 
if he is not a Lord Dufferin? With 
his pretty little schooner-yacht, Foam, 
of only eighty-five tuns, old measure- 
ment, his lordship made a journey of 
six thousand miles, visited Iceland, pushed 
into the interior, turned geysers into 
camp-kettles, studied Icelandic literature 
while cutting through seas of ice, pene- 
trated even to Jan Mayen, anc saw what 
few have lived to tell of seeing ; in spite 
of sailors’ advice, believed he could get 
to Spitzbergen, and got there, landing 
almost at its most northerly extremity, 
being thereby within one hundred miles 
as far north as any ship ever succeeded 
in getting. Think, too, of how he shot 
a polar bear, and dressed the yacht “ in 
joints,” and then came home to write a 
manly, entertaining book about what he 
had accomplished. Verily, if we are to 
“cultivate naval science,” the object for 
which the American squadron was os- 
tensibly organized, similar work must be 
done by us. 

But did not the Alice, a yacht of fifty- 
eight tuns, cross the Atlantic last sum- 
mer, and does not Europe ring with 
praises of the Henrietta, and her won- 
derful winter passage? exclaims some 
indignant yachtsman. Yes, but is there 
really any particular glory—danger it is 
well-known there is none—in crossing 
the Atlantic in stanch crafts, when two 
men and a dog have made this same 
voyage safely in a life-boat of two and a 
half tuns? Did not Sir Francis Drake 
circumnavigate the globe in the days of 





Queen Elizabeth, in a ship of the pre- 
cise measurement of the Henrietta? 
Size is not security. That the Alice, 
Henrietta, Vesta, and Fleetwing, should 
have dared to get out of sight of land, 
is certainly creditable, but no American 
yachtsman can be called the peer of 
Lord Dufferin, for he went into unfre- 
quented seas, faced positive danger, and, 
moreover, was sailor enough to take 
command of his own vessel. Never- 
theless, as there are chords in the hu- 
man heart which only a yacht can 
touch, may that day be far distant when 
the squadron scorns to cast anchor in 
Newport Harbor ! 

Newport is the pet of the Gulf Stream. 
It embraces her with warmth, and 
shields her from those things which 
make other sea-side resorts bleak and 
unsympathetic. The sky is richer, the 
atmosphere more dreamy, the water 
warmer and more inviting, the rain 
gentler, and the air softer than elsewhere. 
The Indian god, Cawtantowit—south- 
west wind—reigns supreme : he to whom 
the natives of the island prayed for all 
benefits, and to whose realm the souls 
of the blessed were wafted. When you 
have learned to appreciate the Newport 
of Nature, and have penetrated to her 
heart, you will have arrived at an en- 
viable condition of body and mind. 
You will realize how great a boon life 
is when climate harmonizes with the 
physical condition. You will imagine 
yourself out of America, and divine 
why there are lazzeroni in Italy. Nay, 
if in perfect rapport with the atmos- 
phere, you will see the wisdom of Jaz- 
zerone philosophy, and, in moments of 
inspiration, will undertake its exposi- 
tion. 

Longing for a bright little isle of our 
own in a blue summer ocean, 
‘* Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we 

live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can 
give,” 

we make a yearly pilgrimage to fair 
Aquidneck, and drift in the Mermaid, 


* Because the sea 
Is boundless as we wish our souls to be.” 


Kate Field, 
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F the heavens had fallen, I should 
have experienced no such blank 
dismay—to be sure, I had tortured my- 
self into idle misgivings, but IT had not 
believed in them all the while—and 
this, this was terrible. It was not only 
a lover lost, but a faith annihilated, for 
I had trusted in him utterly, bad merely 
feared my own insufficiency to meet the 
larger requirements of his nature, that 
thus it was possible he might grow free 
of me perforce. I had foreshadowed 
the day when I might need to put an 
end to all this, for his sake, but I had 
never foreshadowed such cruel treach- 
ery. I was filled with a tremulous re- 
gret; a great gap opened in my life like 
an empty grave. I might have borne 
to lose him voluntarily, if in going his 
ideal had not been swept away too, and 
my whole soul cried out against such 
robbery. 

It was long before I could take in 
the entire import of the letter; it stun- 
ned me at first; then I read and re-read 
it, and sat down to it, and studied it. 
It seemed something passing strange, 
that I should be reading this which was 
intended for another, but which so 
deeply concerned myself. I could not 
picture Harold inditing it. The pride 
of life, the hope that illumines, the belief 
that yields true repose, all blotted out 
with a pen-stroke ! 

I wondered if every mail brought 
such despair to some waiting heart; I 
wondered if it often happened that a 
man writing to two women dispatched 
the wrong envelop to each; if the pos- 
sibility of having misdirected Miss 
Kean’s note, through the constant habit 
of directing to me, could occur to him; 
if the deceiver were often outwitted by 
circumstance. ; 

I do not know how long I pondered 
upon these things, how long before I 
could bring myself to a realization of 
the course affuirs were taking. Iseemed 
to walk in a thick fog, which almost 
choked me. I lcoked about for some 





slender reed to lean upon, some straw 
of hope to cling to, but every thing had 
given way within my grasp. 

It was high noon before I remem- 
bered that Aunt Serena had gone with- 
out her flowers; that I had promised to 
make the dessert, and carve the fowls 
for dinner; that there was jelly to be 
carried to Mrs. Poorly, club books to be 
returned, a bill to be settled at Weight’s, 
some one coming to tune the piano; 
that there were clothes to be looked up 
to make over to the little Patches, Mr. 
Sawyer, the maimed carpenter, to be in- 
quired for, and a thousand and one 
affairs to be looked after. 

I bathed my face, and went about 
my business. I listened with sympathy 
to Mrs. Poorly’s enumeration of the ills 
that flesh is heir to, hers in particular ; 
I bore with Weight’s family cares, with 
the fantasies of the distracted tuning- 
fork, with Uncle Archibald’s moroseness, 
and Aunt Serena’s kind concern. Then, 
as it drew near the time for Harold’s 
arriving, I put on my bonnet and called 
Nora. 

“Tf Mr. Dacre comes while I am out, 
please say that I left a note for him on 
the mantlepiece,” I said. 

So I went out into the dreary streets 
with a dreary purpose, down past the 
solitary old mill, with the water idly 
dashing about its sunken timbers, across 
a stretch of rank meadow, and into 
Heartbreak woods, where it was cool 
and lovely, overflowing with deep shad- 
ows, and sweet, subtle peace ; where an 
hour lost was well spent; where the 
heavens seemed breaking through the 
delicate tracery of the trees, and the 
birds and brooks, the winds, and the 
twittering leaves, filled out the score of 
a delicious symphony. If one could 
forget pain any where, surely it was in 
Heartbreak wood. 

But I was past forgetting. The dim, 
green recesses of the wandering wood, 
the moist and odorous boughs brush- 
ing my cheek, the whirr of wings, now 
and then the sigh of a falling leaf, and 
the quick, keen pause between, were 
but part and portion of a_ pleasant 
dream disturbed, a something alien to 
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this aching anguish throbbing through 
every fiber of my heart. 

I listened to the blackbird’s note, call- 
ing from some long-drawn aisle of this 
vast temple not made with hands; to 
the soft coo of the wood-pigeons from 
hidden coverts; to the melodious rever- 
berations of some workman’s ax. A 
thousand echoes seemed to stir about 
me, to sift through the silence, to float 
along the rivers of balmy air, to strike 
me with a sense of incompleteness, to 
walk abroad like spirits, unseen, but per- 
ceived. 

Sitting there, the whistle of an en- 
gine smote upon the quiet, leaving a 
trail of murmurs in its wake, as the 
train thundered along the margin of the 
wood, bringing happy hearts to happy 
homes. 

I thought of Harold, borne thus un- 
easily to meet me, his mind wandering 
back to Emily and Kean Place, and the 
delights foregone. Now I fancied him 
bending over the note I had left, and 
taking the homeward train, relieved and 
glad, for I had written briefly and deci- 
sively, and there was a certain zest in 
picturing his startled air upon read- 
ing : 

“Tt was a shame, Mr. Dacre, that you 
should thus disappoint yourself and Miss 
Emily. I implore you, do not repeat the 
experiment, for whatever you may believe, 
it has no longer any charms for me. 

“T will see you no more. You need 
neither write nor call; no explanation can 
heal the deadly breach between yourself and 

‘PHILIPPA INGERSBY.” 


It was a foolish letter, I agree, but I 
did it in my wrath. 

As night fell, I picked my way out 
of the darkening paths, flitted like a bat 
across the lonesome meadow-land, and 
home again. I had not gained much 
by going out, only avoided a scene, 
perhaps. 

“Mr. Dacre has been here,” said 
Nora, whom I met in the hall, “ and 
said he should come again.” 

“Did he stop long, Nora?” I couldn’t 
help asking. 

“ A matter of an hour, more or less, 
a-walking of the floor the livelong time, 





and a muttering to hisself like, and then 
he left this ’ere,” pointing at a card fast- 
ened in the frame of the mirror. 

“T wonder if he placed it there to 
signify I was sure to look first in that 
direction,” I thought, and tossed it into 
the empty grate, without reading it. 

I hurried through tea, and before go- 
ing to my room, said to Nora, 

“You may tell Mr. Dacre that I can 
not see him.” 

I heard him ring and go away, with a 
slow, hesitating step. I watched his fig- 
ure, from my darkened window, haunt 
the square; I had almost the heart to 
rise and admit him and hear what he 
had to say in his own favor; but second 
thought suggested that the letter was too 
strong a witness, had told the. tale 
straightforwardly, and a sequel would 
be merely exasperating and painful. So 
I turned to my pillow, to begin the next 
week with a pang. 

The old proverb declares that “the 
morning hour has gold in its mouth ;” 
and who has not known the holy calm, 
the sweet, golden silence, the heavenly 
reverie, with which a Sunday morning 
ushers in the new week? It is as if the 
world descended to us again, fresh from 
the hand of its Creator, a benign and 
blessed gift. But on this day of sacred 
rest, I appeared to have forfeited my 
birthright therein. There was only a 
nameless longing, an aching emptiness 
for me in all the generous beauty of 
nature, a something forlorn and forgot- 
ten. 

I half hoped that he might come 
again, that I might meet him on the way, 
might hear his voice or catch some 
chance glimpse of his face; it was so 
hard to give him up altogether! But 
the church bells intoned their psalm of 
invitation, the heavy, lagging day wore 
through, the night stole down on wings 
of darkness, and no familiar step came 
along the garden-walk, no impatient hand. 
was on the door. 

He did not mean to come again. 

A week passed; a month; no Harold. 
I gave him up then; it was clear that 
only followed his example. I only wait- 
ed to hear of his engagement. I read 
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the dailies with a fluttering heart; I 


! 
| going. I must go too; but, first, I put 


watched for any chance mention of his | on my mask. 


name. 

Aunt Serena knew nothing of what 
took place down-stairs unless I told her; 
in this case, I had merely remarked that 
“ Harold was nothing to me now,” and 
she had sighed a little, but asked no ques- 
tions ; and, as for Uncle Archibald, the 
man in the moon might have come and 
gone and he been none the wiser. 


So I was left to myself, and a wretch- | 


ed self it was. I did not know, half the 
time, what I was about; I talked at 
random; I spent whole hours out of 
doors with folded hands, endeavoring, 
perhaps, to absorb somewhat of the 
calm of nature. I plunged into heavy 
reading to steady my nerves; I was 
active in charitable fairs and societies. 
I did every thing, in short, that it is proper 
to do under the circumstances, except 
to rhyme. 

And thus the months swung round 
and brought me again to Uncle Her- 
cules’. 

“Tam glad, for your sake, that you 
are going, Philippa,” said Aunt Serena, 
the previous evening; “you need a 
change.” 

“J have had too many changes,” 
said I ; “ my constitution doesn’t need 
them.” 

I was surprised to meet Dr. Loup at 
the depot waiting for me; he had a 
leisure moment, he said, and thought 
that he could not use it better than in 
my service. He laid himself out to be 
kind and entertaining, and told such 
funny traits of his patients, that involun- 
tarily I found myself hoping I might 
never prove a patient of his, little sus- 
pecting that it was possible to become 
an impatient. 

“ My dear,” was Aunt Susan’s welcome, 
“you're all run down; you need build- 
ing up. I shall give her some quinine, 
shan’t I, doctor ?” 

“Tf she will take it.” 

It was a repetition of former seasons, 
here at Uncle Hercules’. People came 
and went; invitations rained upon us. 
Theatricals enticed, the voice of canta- 
trici won us; every body was gay and 





‘I was as light and frivolous as any, I 
smothered regret with a song, and dazed 
reflection in a waltz. Iwas forever on 
the wing. I did not stay to look be- 
hind. 

Every where I expected to meet with 
Harold. I courted and dreaded it. I 
mused hours on the possibility ; I would 
show how heart-free I was ; but, neither 
at rout nor revel, at Za Sonambula, at 
home nor abroad, did I light upon him. 

Only one night at the play, between 
the acts, being busy with my glass, St. 
Cloud suggested, 

“ You are looking for some one? Let 
me know what lucky fellow it is, that 
I may run him through with my rapier.” 

“ The piece has got into your blood,” 
I answered. “That would be only 
complicating matters. Can you tell me 
who that gentleman is, just arriving, with 
Virgilio ?” 

“Young Kean, the artist, brother of 
the beautiful Emily, about whom all men 
—with some notable exceptions—are 
raving. And there’s Dacre, too; by the 
way, has any one seen much of him of 
late? Hasn’t he had a disappointment 
in love, or something of the sort ?” 

“ Concerning ‘ the beautiful Emily ? ” 
queried Dr. Loup, at my other side. 

“Tam not certain, doctor; but rumor, 
who is always busy with the prospects 
of her devotees, and always capricious, 
has apportioned to him, at different 
periods, not only that divinity, but also 
the amiable Philippa.” 

“ Alas, that can not mean me,” I said. 

“Who knows? You remember that 
Queen Philippa, who drew the deadly 
poison from her lord’s wound, with her 
rare red lips.” 

“A lip-service, merely,” quoth the 
Doctor. 

“But a royal service, nevertheless ; 
there are other lips that can heal wounds,” 
continued St. Cloud. “See, Dacre is 
looking this way now; why don’t you 
bow ?” 

But I didn’t. I was superbly inter- 
ested in Dr. Loup’s remarks at that in- 
stant. 
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It was about this time that Aunt Su- 
san said to me, 

“ My dear, if ever you should marry 
a physician, it would be very handy for 
you with your delicate health.” 

“Wouldn’t a druggist do better?” 
asked my uncle. 

“T have only regretted that Hercules 
did not follow that profession.” 

“Tf I had known your inclinations, 
my dear, depend upon it, I should have 
wooed you with calomel and jalap; a 
bouquet of pennyroyal; comfits in sugar- 
coated pills.” 

“You ridiculous man,” she pursued, “I 
was only thinking if Dr. Loup should—-” 

“ Order wormwood ?” 

“Tf Philippa should—” 

“ Take it ?” 

“Tf—” But here she was interrupted 
by the idol making his débét in person. 

“Tf” he began, to complete the sub- 
junctive, “if Miss Philippa can find it 
in her heart to drive with me this morn- 
ing? I have a few hours at my own 
disposal to-day; you,” he said in my 
ear, “you can make them brief and 
beautiful.” 

“ What a responsibility,” I returned ; 
but went, after all, dimly conscious of an 
approaching crisis it were wise to keep 
at bay. 

We were gone two hours, perhaps, 
and in that short space of time I had 
renounced true love, uprooted hope, and 
accepted Dr. Loup. 

I do not remember where we went, 
or what was said ; what spells of nature 
entranced me, what visions of a dear, 
dead past rebuked me. I recall only 
the lingering gaze of melancholy eyes, 
following me from some upper window, 
as we wound homeward; only knew 
that my fate was fixed—that thenceforth 
Dr. Loup was to be the center around 
which my thoughts and expectations 
should revolve. 

Well, why not? Every one spoke 
admiringly of him, Aunt Susan adored 
him, Uncle Hercules made him welcome, 
half the girls in town were languishing 
because of him. Surely, I had drawn 
a prize. Who could doubt it? Away 
with misgivings ! 





** But *twas just that I loved then, 

More than I can love again.”’ 
Was it possible that I had any last re- 
grets to waste on Harold? Any sus- 
picion of treachery undiscovered, any 
doubts concerning my righteous and 
hasty wrath? If so, they were all in 
vain; the word was said, congratulations 
received ; before three months were end- 
ed, I should be imprisoned within “a 
round hoop of gold.” 

Well, was it not of my own free will? 
Was Dr. Loup one of those who con- 
strain you to think his thoughts, to wait 
upon his wish? One of those who ab- 
sorb you into himself, leave you no sep- 
arate power, wield you to his purposes ? 

The final act once past, and I should 
cease to speculate on the irrevocable ; I 
should belong to Dr. Loup, and, being a 
part of him, learn to find my happiness 
there. Oh, yes; years hence I should 
forget that any other had engrossed my 
thoughts, or remember it only as a ro- 
mantic episode—should be able to make 
light of my early sorrow. Only I wished 
that the years were overpast, and the 
millennium come. 

That evening Mrs. Furbisher received ; 
we went. I would as soon have gone 
to the Inferno, as have been left alone 
with my own reflections—sorry compan- 
ions. All the world was there, and 
among others Harold Dacre. The rooms 
were laden with heavy odors; they 
dazed me. The mirrors repeating the 
throng bewildered me; the lights seemed 
like angry meteors, flashing and trailing 
long rays of luster. In the mazes of 
the dance our hands met—ice and fire ; 
when I sung he listened; when I spoke 
he heard. It seemed to me that still he 
loved me, that still his eyes implored 
me, that a shadow hung between him 
and pleasure. Well for him if it were 
only a shadow, I thought, since between 
myself and repose glittered a wedding- 
ring. 

But he should never know it, J was 
determined upon that; he should never 
dream but I was well pleased with my 
part in the great drama—that a lasting 
woe had come to me through his hand. 





I did my best. I was giddier than a 
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butterfly. I spared no smiles—I forgot 
that happiness is sedate ; but I delighted 
Dr. Loup. 

“When you are gay,” he said, going 
home, “ you charm all hearts.” 

“ There is but one I desire to charm,” 
I answered, how truly, yet how deceit- 
fully ! 

My wedding-day crept forward. It 
stared me in the face, a naked terror. 
My bridal-garments grew toward com- 
pletion ; gifts descended like dew ; when 
suddenly, over the telegraph wires flashed 
the message, 

“Come quickly. Sam is dying. 

“T, TEMPEST, 
* Roaring Station.” 


IX. 


It was already night, but I made no 
delay. Ihad not forgotten my last visit 
at Aunt Tempest’s, but this was a time 
when all angers were blown aside by 
the chill passage of Death. I reached 
there near midnight; the carriage waited 
for me at the station. 

“How is Mr. Sam?’ I asked of old 
Perry. 

“ He is jest a-going, Mr. Sam is. He 
minded me to bring you quick; ‘I have 
something to say to her, Perry,’ he says, 


‘something that lies heavy here,—put- | 


ting his hand on his heart, so; ‘ a some- 
thing that will keep pressing me down 
to the bottomless pit if I don’t get rid 
of it. Go for your life, Perry; and 
then his breath was most gone. And 
I’ve been a-waiting an hour or more; I 
daren’t go back without ye. 

“ When I heard the train a-whistling,” 
he continued, “ down along by Blind-hole 
Meadow, it jest put me to thinking of 
the times I’ve bagged birds there along 
of Mr. Sam, and it seemed terrible dis- 
mal and strange for a young, handsome 
fellow like him to be a-drawing of his 
last breath, and sech an old codger as me 
hale and hearty at three-score. I don’t 
understand it, J don’t,’ and he shook 
his gray head, as if he gave it up, as too 
profound for his plummet. 

“But how did it happen, Perry?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, it was all along of them pis- 





tols. I shan’t never want to see one of 
’em again; I shan’t take no more pleas- 
ure in ’em, [ shan’t. It’s bad business, 
this target-shooting. I wouldn’t grudged 
standing atween Master Sam and that 
there bullet, but I was down in the 
wood-lot a-chopping,” and the poor old 
man shed tears over his own shortcom- 
ings, “and when the doctor came post- 
haste, he said ’twasn’t no use any longer, 
he might as well have staid at home. 
And so he might. That there young 
Searle had done for Master Sam.” 

I found Sam reclining upon piled 
pillows, gasping for breath; he was 
fighting hard for a paltry moment of 
life. The death-dews stood on his 
agonized brow, the death-gripe dis- 
torted his handsome features, the death- 
terror aroused him to stern remembrance. 
I was awed and impotent before the 
mighty presence of the Destroyer; my 
words seemed vain and frivolous. I 
had been living such a heartless exist- 
ence for the last months, that I appeared 
to have no tender light within me to 
lead a trembling soul just vanishing 
into the valley of shadows. I could 
only cry, 

“ On, Sam, Sam, how can we let you 
go?” 

“ And you will not lay it up against 
me? You will try not to think hard 
of me, when I am only a handful of 
dust? You will forgive?” he questioned 
rapidly. 

“ Forgive,” I repeated, “ I have noth- 
ing to forgive.” 

“ And ask Dacre, too,” he wandered 
on, not heeding my reply, “ask Dacre 
to think of me as kindly as—at least, 
ask him to forget me altogether, that 
would be best. It was an angry im- 
pulse; I was ashamed of it before it 
was well gone. I would have recalled 
it, but—but—Z loved you better than my 
soul /” 

“T don’t understand you, Sam,” I 
said, for he spoke low and _ brokenly. 
“You had better spare yourself; don’t 
talk any more at present; wait till this 
delusion passes.” 

He roused himself somewhat, and 
passed one hand across his damp brow. 
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“T have been talking in my sleep,” 
he said. “ You do not understand me ? 
Then I have left something out. I 
must speak now, or else forever hold 
my peace. Why do you think I sent 
for you? To watch my death-throes? 
No; but to hear me swear, that being 
mad with jealousy, I forged a letter to 
Emily Kean, with Harold Dacre’s sig- 
nature and monogram, and sent it to 
you. Forgive me now, if you can!” 

I was stunned for an instant. ThenI 
recalled my own headstrong folly. All 
the pleasant possibilities of my life rose 
up, and looked reproach at me. I had 
slain them with a too ready belief in 
perfidy, and for evermore they would 
haunt me with the piteous cry, “ Jt might 
have been.” Then I turned back to him, 
to whom life offered no longer any pos- 
sibility, who waited for my forgiveness 
before going hence. What was I, that 
I should withhold it ?—I, who needed 
it a thousandfold ? 

“T forgive you freely,” I answered, 
“as I hope to be forgiven.” 

I needed the lesson, perhaps, but it 
was bitter. 

He opened his dull eyes, he touched 
cold lips to my burning hand. 

“ You forgive me,” he said, faintly, as 
if already speaking from beyond the 
tomb ; “ that word would sweeten perdi- 
tion. Call my mother—will you ?” 

But it was too late. Neither his 
mother nor any other could reach him 
now. 


x. 


How heartless it seemed to return to 
the details of my wedding! What a 
burden every thing became; how I sat 
hours with needle in rest, going over 
that death-scene, reflecting upon Harold’s 
possible view of my behavior, till Aunt 
Susan would cry out, 

“ Really, Philippa, you are worn with 
excitement ; if the doctor were here, he 
would order iron, depend upon it.” 

I could have told her that the iron 
had entered my soul, and no prescrip- 
tion of Dr. Loup’s could prove effica- 
cious. 

I wrote Harold a letter, explaining 








my conduct, but without any attempt at 
justification, and I left it to be sent after 
the final coup, which I waited with 
what fortitude was in me, little suspect- 
ing in what shape it would come. 

I remember how gloomily my wed- 
ding-day broke, although the sun shone 
from a flawless sky; how wearisome 
Uncle Hercules’ good-humored jokes ; 
how tedious Aunt Susan's solicitude. 
It was to be as private an affair 
as our extensive cornections and rela- 
tions would permit, but already before 
ten—the hour appointed—the parlors 
were overflowing with giddy guests, 
whose laughter and small-talk fell like 
rain. Up-stairs my bridemaids were 
every whit as trivial, while they gave 
the last touch to my airy gossamers, 
fastened my floating vail, disposed the 
orange wreath, bade me look and ad- 
mire myself, but I saw nothing to 
admire, nothing whatever. While I 
adjusted a white rose at my bosom; 
while I looked about me, and put on 
my smile, for the nonce, Aunt Susan 
fluttered in with cordial-glass in hand. 

“Could the doctor have mistaken the 
hour ?” she questioned. “It is half-past 
ten, this minute.” 

“A few minutes, more or less, what 
do they signify ?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps nothing, perhaps every 
thing. Your uncle himself is getting 
uneasy.” ; 

“ Nonsense, aunty, your imagination is 
too active. He may have been delayed 
—there’s a carriage now.” 

But it was not his. I was glad of the 
delay ; every minute seemed a boon 
—postponed the final wrong. Still, the 
clocks rung eleven—no Dr. Loup. I sat 
unconcerned, folded in my cloud of white 
drapery, like one removed from perturba- 
tions and wrapped in perfect calm. 
Twelve broke from all the steeples with 
melodious clamor, but no Dr. Loup yet. 
Down below, the light laughter had sub- 
sided into an ominous murmur, an impa- 
tient stir; my bridemaids watched the long, 
winding street, each one like Madame 
Bluebeard’s sister, and exchanged pitiful 
glances. I heard my uncle’s step in the 
hall, his whispered colloquy with my 
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aunt on the staircase ; then he returned to 
his guests, and his pleasant voice trem- 
bled with the burden. “ My dear friends,” 
he said, “ there will be no wedding here 
to-day; unavoidable circumstances—” 
and he could go no further. But I—it 
seemed to me as if I could hear only 
those words, as if my chains fell with 
them, as if I were a new creature, snatch- 
ed from destruction by this blessed spell. 

My bridemaids fainted at my feet ; my 
aunt hung weeping upon me; friends 
condoled, believing that mine was the 
calmness of despair. 

I laid aside my orange crown, my vail 
like a morning mist, the fluttering laces 
of my attire, unclasped the heavy brace- 
lets; shook off my manacles—and was 
free. 

I know not what unseemly joy 
knocked at my lips for utterance, what 
keen note of delight vibrated through my 
being, like a nightingale’s through some 
deep solitude, what pulse of gladness dis- 
turbed my mute repose. 

One by one, our guests departed ; the 
house became empty and lonely ; Aunt 
Susan went about putting things to 
rights, dispatching the frosted loaves to 
the cake-chest, declaring that she should 
never relish a morsel of it, that the house 
was a howling wilderness, dropping slow 
tears at each slow step, while I exerted 
myself to soften Uncle Hercules’ chagrin, 
which should have been my own. 

“He’s a stupid rascal, begging your 
pardon, Philippa. What does he mean 
by such trifling ?—does he fancy there’s 
no one to look after my little girl’s wel- 
fare? Thank my stars, he will have no 
more patients out of this house; I'll die 
of the gout first; and Susan shall too. 
If there wasn’t another doctor in Chris- 
tendom, [d go without physic first. 
There’s as good fish in the sea—” 

“Dear uncle,” said I, “ you needn’t 
worry about me; I’m safe and: sound 
yet. If I had loved Dr. Loup it would 
have been different, but as it is, when the 
clocks struck ten, I could have cried for 
joy, had I known that a telegram from the 
country had swept him out of my orbit.” 

“The deuce youcould! It would be 
a nice thing to work up into a breach-of- 





promise case, though. Egad, he’ll wish 
his cake was dough yet—he’ll be con- 
foundedly sorry he threw you over, one 
of these days. And so you were going 
to marry him out of pique,eh ? Humph ! 
Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good—time will show—time will show. 
But, why in the deuce he took just this 
time to go skylarking down in the coun- 
try, I can’t make out. His father isn’t 
dying, that any body ever heard of, and 
he hasn’t a shadow of a patient in that 
quarter.” 

“ Time will show,” I said, composedly. 

“Dear me,” reflected my aunt, “ you 
do take it the easiest; ifsuch a thing 
had happened to me, I should have been 
down sick.” 

“Philippa has got grit—that’s her 
heir-loom.” 

“ She had better have a quieting pow- 
der.” 

“No more doctor’s stuff, Susan.” 

Time made strange developments, as 
I predicted; the facts elicited from Dr. 
Loup’s landlady were, that the previous 
afternoon he had received a telegram 
which threw him into considerable ex- 
citement, or, in her own words, “ worked 
him up like emptings,” that immediately 
he packed his valise and took passage in 
the eastern train, settling his bill before 
leaving, but neglecting to state the prob- 
able time of his return. 

“That’s the last time ever I sot eyes 
on him,” she continued, “and to the 
best of my belief, he’s a forger or some- 
what, though he always ponied up right 
well, and was flush as fun.” 

But the evening papers were not so 
obscure, and put his proceedings beyond 
all doubt, by obligingly announcing Dr. 
Loup and wife as passengers in the 
Ostrich for Liverpool. 

I was rejoiced that Philippa Ingersby 
was not comprehended in that word wife. 

“ Who in the deuce can she be ?” won- 
dered my perplexed uncle. ‘“ Somebody 
with a fortune, you see, that has enabled 
them to travel; some old affair vamp- 
ed up, at the last moment, by the regret- 
ful dear. ’Tisn’t Kate Angelsea, is it ? 
she doesn’t live that way.” 

“There was a story, you know,” put 
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in Aunt Susan, “about something be- 
tween Emily Kean and him. I thought 
it had all blown over; they quarreled, 
you remember—” 

“That’s the one, mark my words; 
she lives in the neighborhood of Roaring 
Station; you may have heard of her, 
Philippa ?” 

Truly, I had heard of her, to my sor- 
row. 

“ She has spent several winters here, 
and made commotion among the giddy. 
She was called the beautiful Emily, and 
Dr. Loup was reported engaged to her 
at one time, but, there was a rupture. 
At any rate, your Aunt Tempest knows 
the family ; she will have all the ins and 
outs of it.” 

And true enough, one day the door 
opened and admitted that amiable per- 
sonage, in sable garments, who straight- 
way proceeded to give acomplete digest 
of the whole matter. 

“The long and short of it is,” said 
she, “being lonely and miserable by 
myself, I told Perry to saddle old Dol- 
drum, and I would go and dine with 
Squire Kean’s folks; but, lo and behold, 
when I got there, the hail was full of 
trunks marked, ‘Mrs. Dr. Loup.’ ‘ Ah, 
said I, ‘you have my niece, Philippa, 
here, hey ?” ‘No, indeed, said Mrs. 
Kean, ‘it’s my daughter Emily’s lug- 
gage; why didn’t you come for the 
ceremony? They have just gone to 
the station, and these things are to fol- 
low by express; then I roused up at 
thatimpudence, and said some nice things 
about her new son-in-law, and mount- 
ed Doldrum, and set off home. But 
the Searle girls, they’ve been intimate 
there, and know every crook in their 
concerns, and about a year ago, Emily 
told Louise that she was engaged to Dr. 
Loup; but while her father hesitated 
about the match, and kept her snug at 
home, the doctor was making himself 
agreeable all round, so that a disagree- 
ment ensued; but, when she heard 
that he wanted to marry Philippa in 
earnest, she telegraphed to him that 
she would overlook every thing if he 
would return, which he was mighty 
glad to do, considering the dowry her 





grand-aunt left her; but I can’t help 
laughing in my sleeve, when I think 
how beautiful he has over-reached him- 
self, if it was money he was after.” 

“ How so,” I asked, “ when you say 
that Emily has a surplus of it?” 

“ Time will show,” she returned ; “time 
will show. I should like to see the man 
I would have asked to come back to me, 
when I was a girl, much less _telegraph- 
ed for. My sakes! the generation is be- 
coming fearfully reprobate.” 


XI. 


But Dr. Loup being happily disposed 
of, there remained the letter to Harold 
Dacre, which was to have gone with my 
wedding-cards. ShouldI send it or 
should I not? ‘Would it not seem like 
a confession, that I repented me of my 
folly? An invitation to step into the 
breach? But, was it not due to Sam, 
as part of the forgiveness he craved ? 

I re-read and re-wrote it. I weighed 
my sentences, and calculated my expres- 
sions. I was wary not to be too cool, 
neither too warm, unwarrantably. For 
a whole week I carried it about with 
me, before making up my mind to trust 
it to the post, and when it was well 
gone, I wished it back, and fell to cry- 
ing about it, like an idiot. But as days 
slipped by and no reply came, I be- 
thought myself that it had miscarried ; 
that perhaps he threw it aside, as too 
trivial to waste his precious moments 
upon; that having learned to do without 
me, he meant to use the lesson. 

I grew thin and pale, and feverish ; 
I ate little and slept less. I felt that I 
had humiliated myself for naught. I 
am xfraid that I came near upbraiding 
poor Sam in his grave. People shook 
their heads, and said that trouble would 
tell, sooner or later—that Dr. Loup was 
at the bottom of it—that I had done 
bravely, but even Ingersby grit had its 
master. 

It was about as near as gossip usually 
hits the mark. 

Uncle Hercules would have me re- 
main with him altogether after these 
things, but Aunt Serena put in a claim. 
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“She had been so near losing ‘ae en- 
tirely,” she said, “that my actual pre- 
sence was necessary to convince her of 
my escape.” 

“Through a Loup-hole,” suggested 
Uncle Hercules. 

“So you wear the willow, I hear,” 
was Uncle Archibald’s welcome. 

“ But you were due yesterday,” aver- 
red Aunt Serena. “ Come, confess what 
has detained you?” 

How could I tell her it was the vain 
hope of hearing or seeing Harold ? 

“You keep my reckoning well,” I 
said. 

“ Not so well as a certain person I 
could name. You have been anticipat- 
ed, my dear—a young mad-cap has been 
importuning our knocker so frequently 
to-day, that, out of mercy to all con- 
cerned, I gave orders that he should be 
impounded in the drawing-room, where 
he awaits you at this minute.” 

“ But, dear aunt, I have scarcely seen 
you.” 

“Don’t try to impose upon me; I 
know that you can easily postpone this 
sight to that other, you silly transpar- 
ency.” 

So I went down—TI wasn’t going to 
stop and be called names—and found 
Harold Dacre ensconced in his old seat, 
with his old assurance, as if he had never 
been for an instant absent. 

“ Dear Philippa,” were his first words, 
“your letter has followed me like a 
good spirit, from post to pillar, only 
overtaking me last week, since when I 
have driven through rain and wind to 
answer it in person. My poor child,” 
he said, folding me in ‘his strong arms, 
with the old endearing tenderness, “ are 
you not almost tired of this traveling 
from post to pillar yourself? Are you not 
almost ready to come with me, at last ?” 

No reproaches, in word or glance—no 
complaints; what could I answer, but 
that I had been long ready and long un- 
deserving ? 

“ Well,” said Aunt Tempest, when 
she came to hear of the new order of 
things, “ you’ve got your wedding-gown 

all pimlico yet, you can jump right into 
a 








As #f I would marry Harold, wearing 
the dress which was to have been the 
shroud and winding-sheet of happiness ! 

What pleasant days were those in 
which he was sure to be coming, when 
every thing was done with reference to 
him, when his name was on all lips, 
when we planned for the future, and 
laughed over the dull past! 

And how different my wedding-day 
from that other, although the equinoctial 
stormed about the house like an angry 
will, filled the air with weird threaten- 
ings, rent great trees asunder, made 
great freshets where drought had been 
before, 

“And there were wrecks from Vorrientes 

To the pine shores of Pamlico |!” 

But for us there was peace and deep 
content; the wind did not make us 
shiver, the sleet did not sting us, only 
the chill breath of death could part us 
henceforth. 

“If you will give me that ivory box 
at your hand, my dear Mrs. Dacre,” said 
Aunt Serena, after the ceremony was 
over, “I will deliver to you your father’s 
wedding-gift.” 

“* My father’s?” I repeated, but, never- 
theless brought it, bewildered. 

“ Now,” she continued, unlocking it, 
and handing a written document to me; 
“if Archibald will read it.” 

And he read : 

“JT, Philip Ingersby, being of a sound 
mind, this 20th day of March, 18—, do 
give and bequeath to my only child, 
Philippa Ingersby, my rightful heir, all 
the personal property and real estate 
possessed by me, on this said 20th of 
March, to stand at interest under the 
supervision of my two step-brothers, 
Archibald and Hercules Ingersby, until 
such time as the said Philippa shall 
choose to marry, and to be received by 
her in full on the day of her marriage. 

“Moreover, I do herein forbid any 
knowledge of the existence of this said 
real estate and personal property coming 
to the ears of said Philippa, or of any 
person, saving and excepting her near 
and blood-relations, before the period 
designated above ; that thus she, whom 
Providence has pleased to deprive of her 
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natural protectors, may find compensa- 
tion in disinterested love.” 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, as 
the happy possessor of disinterested love 
and a million of money,” said Uncle 
Archibald. 

But I could not reply; my eyes were 
full of happy tears, my heart of sweet 
remembrances of my father. I seemed, 
thus, never to have passed from beneath 
his care, his spirit seemed to hover near 
me, to beam upon me with the old 
mournful kindness; then I turned to- 
ward Harold, who smiled upon me in 
saying, 

“ My love, a thousand millions could 
not make you dearer, nor their absence 
less dear. I loved you from the begin- 
ning.” 

And I believed him. 

“Won't that Loup enjoy having 
trumped his own trick?” queried Aunt 
Tempest, with characteristic tact. “It 
was one of Philip’s whims, this way of 
leaving things. I remember I scolded him 
soundly that day the will was drawn up.” 

“But you see,” said Aunt Serena, 
“that he was right? He was afraid of 
fortune-hunters for his little girl; he had 
seen a great deal of that sort of thing 
both at home and abroad.” 

“ But what if she had never married ?” 
persisted Aunt Tempest. 

“ What is the use of begging the ques- 
tion?” asked Uncle Hercules, my cham- 
pion; “there wasn’t the least danger of 
that.” 

I have seen Dr. Loup but once since 
these events, myself unseen; he was 
waiting at his door for some one, when 
presently an overdressed woman appear- 
ed. 

“Well,” said he, “why didn’t you 
keep me waiting all night? And you 
look like a dud, too; what in the deuce 
have you been about ?” 

“T have been putting on my bonnet, 
Dr. Loup, with your sovereign permis- 
sion,” she whimpered, ironically. 

“And getting the water-works in 
operation? Bah! you shed enough 
tears to turn a saw-mill.” 

And that was the beautiful Emily. 
Mary N. Prescott. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE TOILET. 


HE processes of extracting the aroma 
of flowers and plants are not popu- 
larly understood; and yet, so vast has 
the business of perfumery-manufacture 
become, that, as one of the first com- 
mercial features of the day, our readers 
ought to know something not only of 
the trade and the details of production, 
but also of the materials from which so 
much sweetness is expressed. We there- 
fore here propose to advert to the “ sweet 
subject” in a chapter which we hope 
will not fail either in interest or profit 
to the curious. 

The manufacture of perfumes is car- 
ried on principally in the south of France, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Algeria, India—in 
fact, wherever the climate gives to flow- 
ers and plants the intensity of odor re- 
quired for a profitable extraction. The 
south of France furnishes the most 
abundant supply of perfumery materials ; 
there the most odoriferous flowers—such 
as the rose, jasmine, orange, etc.—are 
cultivated on a large scale, and form the 
basis of the finest perfumes. Italy pro- 
duces chiefly essences of bergamot, or- 
ange, lemon, and others of the citrine 
family, the consumption of which is 
very great. To Turkey we are indebted 
for the far-famed ottar of roses, which 
enters into the composition of many 
scents. Spain and Algeria have yielded 
but little hitherto, but will, no doubt, in 
after times, turn to better account the 
fragrant treasures with which nature has 
endowed them. On the plains of Spanish 
Estramadura are miles and miles of land 
covered with lavender, rosemary, iris, and 
what they call “ rosmarifio,” (Lavandula 
stechas,) all growing wild in the greatest 
luxuriance, and yet they are left to 
“waste their sweetness on the desert 
air,” for want of proper labor and atten- 
tion. 

From British India we import cassia, 
cloves, sandal-wood, patchouli, and sev- 
eral essential oils of the andropogon 
genus; and the Celestial Empire sends 
us the much-abused but yet indispensa- 
ble musk, which, carefully blended with 








other perfumes, gives them strength and 
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piquancy without being in any way of- 
fensive. 

There are four processes in use for 
extracting the aroma from fragrant sub- 
siances—distillation, expression, macera- 
tion and absorption. 

Distillation is employed for plants, 
barks, woods, and a few flowers. These 
are placed in a still containing water, 
which evaporates by means of heat, 
condenses in the worm, and issues from 
the tap strongly impregnated with the 
aroma, the more concentrated part of 
which collects either on the surface or 
at the bottom of the distillate, according 
to its specific gravity, and forms the es- 
sential oil. The same water is generally 
distilled several times over with fresh 
materials, and is sometimes of sufficient 
value to be kept, as is the case with rose 
and orange-flower water. A great im- 
provement has been lately introduced 
in the mode of distillation; it consists 
in suspending the flowers or plants in 
the still on a sort of sieve, and allowing 
a jet of steam to pass through and carry 
off the fragrant molecules. This pro- 
duces a finer essential oil than allowing 
these substances to be steeped in water 
at the bottom of the still. 

Expression is confined to the essences 
obtained from the rinds of the fruits of 
the citrine series, comprising lemon, or- 
ange, bigarrade, bergamot, cedrat, and 
limette. It is performed in various 
ways: on the coast of Genoa they rub 
the fruit against a grated funnel; in Si- 
cily they press the rind in cloth bags; 
and in Calabria, where the largest quan- 
tity is manufactured, they roll the fruit 
between two bowls, one placed inside 
the other, the concave part of the lower 
and the convex part of the upper being 
armed with sharp spikes. These bowls 
revolve in a contrary direction, causing 
the small vesicles on the surface of the 
fruit to burst and give up the essence 
contained in them, which is afterwards 
collected with a sponge. These rinds 
are also sometimes distilled; but the 
former process, which is called in French 
au zest, gives a much purer essence. 

Maceration and absorption are both 
founded on the affinity whieh fragrant 








molecules have for fatty bodies, becom- 
ing more firmly fixed into them than 
into any others) Thus the aroma of 
flowers is first transferred to greases 
(called pomades) and oils, which are 
made afterward to yield it to alcohol, 
while the latter, if placed in direct con- 
tact with the flowers, would not extract 
it from them. The first attempt that 
was made in this way, some two hun- 
dred years ago, was to place some al- 
monds in alternate beds with fresh-gath- 
ered flowers, renewing the latter several 
days, and afterward pounding the al- 
monds in @ mortar, and pressing the oil 
which had absorbed the aroma. This 
is the same process now used in India 
by the natives for obtaining perfumed 
oils, substituting gingelly or sesamum 
seeds for almonds. The next improve- 
ment was to use a plain earthen pan, 
coated inside with a thin layer of grease, 
strewing the flowers on the grease, and 
covering it over with another jar simi- 
larly prepared. After renewing the 
flowers for a few days, the grease was 
found to have borrowed their scent. 
This process was abandoned in France 
some fifty years ago, but is still resorted 
to by the Arabs (who were probably the 
inventors of it), the only difference being 
that they use white wax mixed with 
grease, on account of the heat of the 
climate. 

The two modes now adopted to make 
these scented oils and pomades are, as 
said, maceration and absorption. The 
former is used for the less delicate flow- 
ers, such as the rose, orange, jonquil, 
violet and cassie (Acacia farnesiana). 
A certain quantity of grease is placed 
in a pan fitted with a water bath, and 
is brought to an oily consistency. Flow- 
ers are then thrown in, and left to di- 
gest for some hours, being stirred fre- 
quently ; after which the grease is taken 
out and pressed in horsehair bags. This 
operation is repeated, until the fatty body 
is sufficiently impregnated with the fra- 
grance of the flowers. Oil is treated in 
the same way, but requires less heat. 

The process of absorption, called by 
the French enfleurage, is chiefly confined 
to the jasmine and tuberose, the delicate 
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aroma of which would be injured by 
heat. A series of square glass frames 
are covered with a thin layer of purified 
grease, in which ridges are made to fa- 
cilitate absorption. Fresh-gathered flow- 
ers are strewed on these, and renewed 
every morning as long as the flower is 
in bloom, and by that time the grease 
has acquired a very strong flavor. The 
same process is used for oil, but the 
frames, instead of being mounted with 
glass, have a wire bottom, over which 
is spread a thick cotton cloth soaked in 
olive oil. Flowers are laid on in the 
same way, and the cloths submitted to 
high pressure to extract the oil when 
sufficiently impregnated. These frames 
are piled on each other to keep them 
air-tight. 

A new mode of enjfleurage has been 
lately devised by Mr. D. Séméria, of 
Nice, and found to offer advantages over 
that just described. Instead of laying 
the flowers on the grease, he spreads 
them on a fine net mounted on a sepa- 
rate frame. This net is introduced be- 
tween two glass frames covered on both 
sides with grease. The whole series of 
frames is inclosed in an air-tight recess, 
and all that is required is to draw out 
the nets every morning and fill them 
with fresh flowers, which give their 
aroma to the two surfaces with which 
they are in contact. This system saves 
the waste and labor resulting from hay- 
ing to pick the old flowers from the 
surface of the grease, and produces also 
a finer fragrance. 

A very curious pneumatic apparatus 
for the same purpose has been invented 
by Mr. Piver, the eminent Parisian per- 
fumer. It consists in a series of perfo- 
rated plates, supporting flowers placed 
alternately with sheets of glass overlaid 
with grease, in a chamber through which 
a current of air is made to pass several 
times, until all the scent of the flowers 
becomes fixed into the grease. 

A no less remarkable invention is that 
of Mr. Millon, a French chemist, who 
found means to extract the aroma of 
flowers by placing them in a percolating 
apparatus and pouring over them some 
ether, or sulphuret of carbon, which» is 

VoL. 3.—33. 





drawn off a few minutes after, and car- 
ries with it all the fragrant molecules. 
It is afterward distilled to dryness, and 
the result obtained is a solid, waxy mass 
possessing the scent of the flower in its 
purest and most concentrated form. This 
process, although very ingenious, has not 
received any practical application as yet, 
owing to the expense attending it, some 
of these concrete essences costing as 
much as fifty pounds sterling an ounce. 
It has, however, served to prove the 
total imponderability of fragrant mole- 
cules ; for although this substance, from 
its high state of concentration, appears 
at first sight to be the solidified principle 
of scent, if it be treated several times 
with alcohol it gradually loses all its 
perfume, and yet the residue is not found 
to have lost one atom of its weight. 

Grasse, Cannes and Nice, all in the 
south of France, and close to each other, 
are the principal towns where the macera- 
tion and absorption processes are carried 
on. There are more thap one hundred 
houses engaged in these operations, and 
in the distillalion of essential oils, giving 
employment during the flower season to 
at least ten thousand people. Nice is, 
perhaps, the most admirably situated of 
the three for producing all flowers for 
perfumery purposes, and its violets in 
particular are superior to any other. 
Since that town has become French, a 
great impulse has been given to its man- 
ufacture of perfumery materials, which 
had formerly to pay customs duties on 
entering into France. 

The following are approximate quan- 
tities and values of the flowers consumed 
in that locality for preparing perfumery 
materials : 


POUNDS. VALUE. 
Orange-flowers .... 2,000,000 £40,000 
BE ..c0< esauaense 600,000 12,000 
Jasmine........... 150,000 8,000 
WRI 0.05 ccd0.0% 60,000 4,000 
GARE ...6200 cocce 80,000 6,000 
Tuberose.......... 40,000 8,000 


These flowers are procured from grow- 
ers by private contract, or sold in the 
market. The average quantities of the 
following articles are manufactured with 
them yearly: 700,000 lbs. of scented 
oils and pomades, 200,000 Ibs. of rose-. 
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water, 1,200,000 lbs. of orange-flower 
water, first quality, 2,400,000 lbs. of or- 
ange-flower water, second quality, 1,000 
Ibs. of neroly, an essential oil obtained 
from orange-flowers. The other flowers 
do not yield essential oils, but the latter 
are *extensively distilled in the same 
places from aromatic plants, such as lay- 
ender, rosemary, thyme, geranium, etc. 
Many of our fait readers have considered 
flowers hitherto as simply ornamental; 
the above figures will give them an idea 
of their importance as an article of com- 
merce. 

Another branch of the art of perfum- 
ery is the manufacture of scents, cosmet- 
ics, soaps, and other toilet requisites. It 
is carried on in the principal cities of 
Europe, and especially in London and 
Paris, which may be called the head- 
quarters of perfumery, and whence these 
products are exported to all quarters of 
the world. There are, it is true, other 
manufactories in Germany, Russia, Spain 
and the United States, but their chief 
trade consists in counterfeiting the arti- 
cles of the Paris manufacturers. 

Paris is the great center of the manu- 
facture of perfumery, which forms an 
important item of what are called “ ar- 
ticles de Paris.” There are in that cap- 
ital one hundred and twenty working 
perfumers, employing about three thou- 
sand men and women, and their united 
returns may be estimated at not less than 
forty millions of francs yearly. The 
amount of perfumery exported from 
France alone reaches annually upward 
of thirty millions of francs, its principal 
consumers being Europe and North and 
South America; while British perfumery 
is more frequently shipped to India, China 
and Australia. 

Next to Hungary-water, the most an- 
cient perfume now in use is eau-de-Co- 
logne, or Cologne-water, which was in- 
vented in the last century by an apothe- 
cary residing in that city. It can, how- 
ever, be made just as well any where else, 
as all the ingredients entering into its 
composition come from the south of 
France and Italy. Its perfume is ex- 
tracted principally from the flowers, 
leaves, and rind and fruit,.of the bitter 





orange,- and other trees of the Citrus 
species, which blend well together, and 
form a harmonious compound. 

Toilet vinegar is a sort of improve- 
ment on eau-de-Cologne, containing bal- 
sams and vinegar in addition. Lavender- 
water was formerly distilled with alcohol 
from fresh flowers, but is now prepared 
by simply digesting the essential oil in 
spirits, which produces the same result 
at a much less cost. 

Perfumes for the handkerchief are 
composed in various ways: the best are 
made by infusing in alcoho] the pomades 
or oils obtained by the processes just 
described. This alcoholate possesses the 
true scent of the flowers entirely free 
from the empyreumatic smell inherent 
in all essential oils; as, however, there 
are but six or seven flowers which yield 
pomades and oils, the perfumer has to 
combine these together to imitate all 
other flowers. This may be called the 
truly artistic part of perfumery, for it is 
done by studying resemblances and affin- 
ities, and blending the shades of scent 
as a painter does the colors on his pal- 
ette. Thus, for instance, no perfume is 
extracted from the heliotrope ; but as it 
has a strong vanilla flavor, by using the 
latter as a basis, with other ingredients 
to give it freshness, a perfect imitation 
is produced; and so on with many 
others. 

The most important branch of the 
perfumer’s art is the manufacture of toi- 
let soaps. They are generally prepared 
from the best tallow soaps, which are 
remelted, purified, and scented. They 
can also be made by what is called the 
cold process, which consists in combin- 
ing grease with a fixed dose of lees. It 
offers a certain advantage to perfumers 
for producing a delicately-scented soap, 
by enabling them to use as a basis a 
pomade instead of fat, which could not 
be done with tbe other process, as the 
heat would destroy the fragrance. This 
soap, however, requires to be kept some 
time before it is usec, in order that the 
saponification may become complete. 
Soft soap, known as shaving cream, is 
Obtained by substituting potash for soda 
lees, and transparent soap by combining 
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soda soap with alcohol. Another sort 
of transparent soap has been produced 
lately by incorporating glycerine into it, 
in the proportion of about one-third to 
two-thirds of soap. 

The English toilet soaps are generally 
regarded as the best made; the French 
come next, but, as they are not remelted, 
they never acquire the softness of the 
British product. The German soaps are 
the very worst manufactured ; the cocoa- 
nut oil, which invariably forms their 
basis, leaves a strong, fetid smell on the 
hands, and their very cheapness is a de- 
ception ; for, as cocoa-nut oil takes up 
twice as much alkali as any other fatty 
substance, the soap produced with it 
wastes away in a very short time. 

Cosmetics, pomatums, washes, denti- 
frices, and other toilet requisites, are also 
largely manufactured, but they are too 
numerous to be particularly described ; 
nor need we attempt to descant on their 
respective merits, which depend, in a 
great measure, upon the skill] of the op- 
erator, and the fitness and purity of the 
materials used. The greatest improve- 
ment effected in these preparations lately 
has been the introduction of glycerine. 
Although this substance was discovered 
in the last century, it fs only a few years 
since medical men fully recognized and 
appreciated its merits, and applied it to 
the cure of skin diseases, for which it 
answers admirably. Perfumers are now 
beginning to avail themselves of its won- 
derful properties, and to combine it with 
their soaps and cosmetics. 

The volatilization of perfumes by 
means of steam is also a modern improve- 
ment. A current of steam is made to 
pass through a concentrated essence, 
from which it disengages the fragrant 
molecules, and spreads them through 
the atmosphere with extraordinary rapid- 
ity and force. A whole thester may be 
perfumed by this means in ten minutes, 
and a drawing-room, consequently, in 
much less time. This system has the ad- 
vantage of purifying the air, and has 
been adopted on that account by some 
of the hospitals and other public institu 
tiors. p- 

The selection of a perfume is entitely 





a matter of taste, and we should no 
more presume to dictate to a lady which 
scent she should choose than to an epi- 
cure what wine he is to drink; yet we 
must say to the nervous, use simple ex- 
tracts of flowers which can never hurt, 
in preference to compounds, which gen- 
erally contain musk, and other ingredi- 
ents likely to affect the head. Above 
all, avoid strong, coarse perfumes; and 
remember, that if a woman’s temper 
may be told from her handwriting, her 
good taste and good breeding may as 
easily be ascertained by the perfume she 
uses. While a lady charms us with the 
Celicate, ethereal fragrance she sheds 
around her, aspiring vulgarity will as 
surely betray itself by a mouchoir redo- 
lent of common perfumes. 

Hair preparations are like medicines, 
and must be varied according to the 
consumer. For some, pomatum is pref- 
erable; for others, oil; while some, 
again, require neither, and should use 
hair-washes or lotions. A mixture of 
lime-juice and glycerine has lately been 
introduced, and has met with great suc- 
cess, for it clears the hair of pellicles, 
the usual cause of premature baldness. 
For all these things, however, personal 
experience is the best guide—the only 
safe one. 

Tooth-powders are preferable to tooth 
pastes. The latter may be pleasanter to 
use, but the former are certainly more 
beneficial. 

Lotions for the complexion require, of 
all other cosmetics, to be carefully pre- 
pared. Some are composed with min- 
eral poisons, which render them dan- 
gerous to use, although they may be 
effectual in curing certain skin diseases. 
There onght to be always a distinction 
made between those that are intended 
for healthy skins and those that are to 
be used for cutaneous imperfections ; 
besides, the latter may be easily removed 
without having recourse to any violent 
remedies. 

Paints for the face we can not consci- 
entiously recommend. Rouge is innoc- 
uous in itself, being made of cochineal 
and safflower; but whites are often made 
of deadly poisons, such as cost poor 
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Zelger his life a few months since.* 
The best white ought to be made of 
mother-of-pearl, but it is not often so 
prepared. To professional people, who 
can not dispense with these, we can only 
recommend great care in their selection ; 
but to all others we may say, cold water, 
fresh air and exercise are the best reci- 
pes for health and beauty ; for no bor- 
rowed charms can equal those of 


“A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand 
painted.” EB. R. 





HOLY RELICS AND MIRACULOUS 
MADONNAS. 


/ ILL you accompany me,” said a 

friend one morning, “to the 
church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme ? 
Iam commissioned to make a purchase 
there.” “A purchase in the church!” 
I replied. “ Are the pictures to be sold, 
or have you made interest with one of 
the priests to part (for a consideration) 
with some yards of lace, which you 
think will look better on a certain fair 
lady’s dress than on his vestments ?” 
* Not so,” he replied; “ my commission 
is very simple. It is to buy a so-called 
facsimile of one of the nails of our 
Saviour’s cross, which, with a portion 
of the cross, are preserved in the church.” 
I was aware of the latter so-stated fact, 
for Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, one of 
the four Roman basilicas, derives its 
name from a fragment of the true cross 
said to have been sent to it by the Em- 
press Helena, and from earth brought 
from Jerusalem, which was mixed with 
the foundations; but I was not aware 
that the church possessed one of the 
nails used at our Saviour’s crucifixion. 
“ Murray,” perhaps skeptical on the mat- 
ter, does not say a word about the holy 
nail in question. 

Among the thousands of souvenirs 
brought from Rome to friends, none are 
taps to Roman Catholics as 

partaking of a religious character. 





* M. Zelger was a Belgian singer at the Royal 
Italian Opera. During the performance of ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ some of the paint which he had on 


- his face accidentally entered his mouth, and he 


died in consequence, after a ve: inful an 
lingering illness. “i a ie . 


ee 
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Their value is greatly enhanced when 
they have been blessed by the Pope. 
His Holiness has no sinecure in this branch 
of pontificial duty. Scarcely a day 
passes that he is not called upon to bless 
heaps of rosaries, crosses, etc., brought 
to him on salvers; and, at all audiences, 
devout Romanists, and frequently Prot- 
estants, carry articles with them to be 
blessed. The sale of rosaries and cross- 
es in Rome is enormous. ‘There are 
several shops where nothing else is sold. 
You may buy them at all prices, from 
the rosary with gold beads and jeweled 
cross costing many hundred scudi, to one 
for a baioccho. The value of these ob- 
jects is further enhanced when they 
have been brought into contact with any 
holy relic; and thus the ecclesiastical 
authorities at the head of the nail-manu- 
factory of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme 
wisely enhance the value of their nails 
by causing each to touch the original 
nail which is said to have pierced our 
Saviour. 

It is due to the priests to state that 
they neither advertise their business nor 
make a parade of it. On arriving at 
the church we passed into the sacristy, 
saw a priest there, and made our wishes 
known. I say ours, because I also de- 
termined to purchase one of the nails, 
There had either been a great run upon 
them, or the priests are bad men of busi- 
ness, for the stock was exhausted. A 
fresh supply was, however, shortly ex- 
pected, and if we would leave our ad- 
dresses, the nails should be sent. Ac- 
cordingly, in a few days, I received my 
nail, together with a document vouching 
for its being a facsimile of that preserv- 
ed in the church. The price of each 
nail is two pauls, and as the workman- 
ship is extremely simpie, the profit on 
their sale must be considerable. An 
impression of the seal of the church is 
attached to its head.* 

I confess that if I could bring myself 





* The original and most holy nail in Santa 
Croce is said to be one of the two which attach- 
ed our Saviour’s hands to the cross, both of 

hich were sent to Constantine. One, adds the 
A e history, the emperor caused to be made in- 

; bit for his war-horse, the other into an or 
ent for his helmet. 
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to believe that this nail is a facsimile of 
ene of those that pierced our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I should venerate it; and the 
more so on account of its having touched 
the true nail. Great, however. must be 
our faith to believe in ali the relics pre- 
served in the church of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme. Look at this list of 
them: 

A nail and portion of the cross, 

The reed on which the sponge was of- 
fered to Christ on the cross. 

The inscription set up over the cross, 

Two thorns from the crown of thorns. 

A fragment of the rock on which the 
Almighty rested when He wrote the 
laws of Moses. 

A vial containing Christ’s blood. 

A vial containing the Virgin’s milk. 

A piece of rock on which Christ stood 
when he ascended to Heaven. 

A portion of the manna with which 
God fed the Israelites in the desert. 

The finger which Thomas thrust into 
the side of Jesus. 

A portion of the ashes of St. Lo- 
renzo, kneaded into a lump with a piece 
of his fat. 7 

The cross-beam of the cross of the 
good thief. 

But after all, this list sinks into utter 
insignificance compared to that of the 
holy relics in St. Peter’s, extending to 
one hundred and six objects. 

Those ingenious gentlemen who con- 
sume much time in amassing and analyz- 
ing statistical returns, might compile a 
very curious table, giving the description, 
number, and locality of holy relics pre- 
served in Roman Catholic churches. The 
quantity of these is amazing, and more 
surprising is the circumstance that so 
many portions of the true cross, sponge, 
spear, etc., are preserved and exhibited 
to the faithful as genvine relics, their 
very number rendering it utterly impos- 
sible that they can be genuine.* 





* The following official returns of the relics in 
some of the chief churches in Rome may be in- 
teresting: In St. John Lateran, 32; in St. Maria 
Maggiore, 23; in St. Prassede, 19; in St. Maria 
Trastevere, 65; in St. Roch, 64; in SS. Apostoli, 
48; in St. Mark’s, 58; in St. Maria in Campitelli 
83. It is worthy of note, that among the reputed 
relics of St. Roch is the seamless coat of our 
en which Treves declares is in her cathe- 

ral, 





The fact is, that from the reign of 
Constantine until the advent of Luther, 
the manufacture of holy relics was con- 
stantly going on ; sometimes to stimulate 
religious zeal, but more frequently as a 
source of profit, When Baldwin IL, 
Emperor of Constantinople, found that 
the crown of thorns preserved in the 
imperial chapel of Constantinople realiz- 
ed the handsome sum of ten thousand 
marks, which he received for it from the 
French king Louis IX., he immediately 
offered the devout monarch many other 
relics, which the latter, never doubting, 
gladly purchased; and the monarch 
forthwith expended twenty thousand 
more marks on the foundation of the 
chapel in Paris bearing his name, intend- 
ed for the preservation of these treas- 
ures, 

How sadly the grand interiors of 
many of the churches in Rome are spoil- 
ed by the exhibition of relics set in 
shining shrines and cases, frequently re- 
minding one unpleasantly of Brumma- 
gem ware. Even more deforming are 
the ex-voto offerings. These, indeed, may 
be seen in almost every church, and in 
almost every form—records, for the most 
part, of gratitude for cures supposed to 
have been performed by the intercession 
of the Madonna or saints. All are in- 
scribed with the letters P. G. R., signify- 
ing Per Grazie Recevute, and you may 
take measure of the devotion and wealth 
of those who set them up by their size, 
for they are in almost all cases composed 
of silver. 

Perhaps the largest exhibition of these 
is in the church of St. Agontino, essen- 
tially the church of the people in Rome. 
It contains a celebrated miraculous 
marble statue of the Madonna rather 
exceeding the size of life. The statue 
is literally festooned with chains and 
jewels of every possible variety. I 
counted fourteen bracelets on one arm, 
and endeavored to count the necklaces, 
but became perplexed by their intricate 
folds and great number. The walls 
around this image blaze with ex-votos, 
relieved, however, by numerous articles 
of the strangest nature, and such certain- 
ly as you would never expect to find 
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in a church. Pistols and guns, candle- 
sticks and knives, swords, tricolor rib- 
bons, rings and watches, are here, to each 
of which a story is attached. Whenan 
ex-voto takes the form of a knife, you 
may fairly conclude that it is connected 
with some dark and probably terrible 
tragedy. 

There is no Madonna in Rome held 
in such estimation as this miracolosissima 
immagine. All day, and far into the 
evening, crowds kneel before her, kiss 
her foot, and in some cases anoint them- 
selves with the oil from the lamp burn- 
ing at her side. 

Who, looking at these things, can fail 
to be struck by the great similarity be- 
tween the votive offerings of modern 
Romans and those made by their an- 
cestors? The pagans were noted for the 
number of their vows and offerings to 
their gods. If we turn to the one arti- 
cle of rings, we find that when Pompey’s 
display of the Mithridatic jewels in 
Rome brought rings into fashion, it be- 
came customary to offer them in the 
pagan temples. Pompey himself, we 
are informed, presented a casket full of 
rings to the temple on the Capitoline; 
and Julius Cesar made an offering to the 
goddess Venus of six large boxes, hand- 
somely carved, containing a great number 
of beautiful and valuable rings. 

One of the great objects of Ro- 
manism is to appeal to the senses of the 
people, while they in return address their 
prayers to the saints, representations of 
whom are before their eyes. But it is 
chiefly to the Madonna that prayers are 
offered up. The representations of her 
are innumerable, for, believed to be ever 
present, and ever interceding for sin- 
ners, she is naturally regarded as ubi- 
quitous. When ascending Monte Cavo, 
near Albano, I came upon a chapel hewn 
out of the tufa, within which is a “ Ma- 
donna del Tufo,” by no means a lovely 
figure, yet said to be endowed with mi- 
raculous powers. 

During the Quaresima, when sermons 
are preached in many of the churches 
in Rome, I have heard that some preach- 
ers strengthen their discourses by plac- 
ing a Madonna near them on the 


platform; and that, when they assure 
their hearers that she will turn her back 
upon them if they do wrong, he accom- 
panies the words by turning the back of 
the figure to the congregation. This 
will doubtless be condemned as miser- 
able clap-trap ; but the priests of Rome 
know their congregations, and many a 
soul may be shaken by such a practical 
illustration that would hearken without 
being moved to the most eloquent 
preachers of the Sacred College. 

It is a curious and noteworthy fact, 
bearing on what may be called the ma- 
chinery of Romanism, how the Virgin 
is said to be seen occasionally in propria 
persona, and how miraculous representa- 
tions of her turn up precisely when and 
where the people require to be strongly 
acted upon on account of their profanity 
and sinful lives. The apparition of the 
Virgin to the two peasant children, a 
few years ago, on the mountain of La 
Salette, in France,* is a case illustrating 
the first; and the new winking Madonna 
at Vicovaro,} near Tivoli, may be cited 
as evidence of the latter. 

In the absence of criminal statistics, 
I am unable to state how the inhabitants 
of that town, and especially of the Tivoli 
district, stand in the scale of morality 
compared to their neighbors; but report 
avers that the ravines and defiles of that 
most picturesque locality possess a rather 
celebrated renown for harboring robbers 
and assassins. When any deed of mur- 
der was committed in Rome last winter, 





*TIt is extremely satisfactory to find that 
France, through the organ of her celebrated In- 
stitute, has lately spoken out in strong terms 
against Virgin worship and Virgin miracles. An 
attempt was recently made in that country to 
revive the legend Virgini parture. According 
to this, the aivent of our Saviour was mi- 
raculously made known to some Druids in the 

lains of La Beauce, half a century before the 

irth of our Lord ; and as confirmation thereof, 
the Druids erected an altar to the Virgin where 
the cathedral of Chartres stands. 

A commission having been appointed by the 
Academy of Inscriptions to investigate the mat- 
ter, reported, as might be expected, against the 
legend, and adds* ** Wecan not resist animad- 
verting in the strongest manner against the pre- 
valent mania for legends and miracles, which 
compromise religion most seriously. Such le- 
gends are only mere fables, calculated to work 
an enormous amount of mischief among people 
unable to perceive their entire untruthfulness.” 


+ Vicovaro, the ancient Varia, hus a population 





of 3,200, and is most picturesquely situated. 
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we were sure to hear that the perpetrators 
had been arrested ator near Tivoli, infor- 
mation, however, unhappily almost al- 
‘ways untrue. Well, be the people of Vi- 
covaro good or bad, it so happened that the 
Virgin was graciously pleased to show 
them an especial mark of her favor, by 
causing a representation of herself in the 
church to wink very significantly at them. 
The miraculous event occurred on the 
22nd July, 1863. The picture represents 
a very sweet face, with large beaming 
eyes, and is extremely well painted. It 
has never been my good fortune to have 
seen the eyes of one of these miracu- 
lous pictures wink—but that they do 
move, who can doubt? Why, at Vi- 
covaro they will show you hundreds of 
testimonials from all classes, to the effect 
that they have seen the eyes of the mi- 
raculous Virgin in the church wink— 
and not only with one eye at a time, 
but both. The Vicovaro Madonna seems, 
indeed, to be peculiarly endowed with 
supernatural powers, for, according to 
the written testimonials, she not only 
winks, but weeps, and the expression of 
her countenance changes. Now, were 
these things vouched for by ignorant 
and uneducated people, we might laugh 
at them; but, alas! men of a far differ- 
ent rank endorse them as veracious. The 
Pope has officially declared his belief 
that the eyes of this painted figure move, 
and has made handsome presents to the 
church (alias priests) of Vicovaro; and 
among several ecclesiastical dignitaries 
who have committed themselves to what 
must be called an imposture, is a gentle- 
man, formerly a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and now a high priest of 
the Roman Church. 

The profit arising from the exhibition 
of the winking “ lady ” of Vicovaro was 
the cause, as I believe, of many similar- 
ly endowed Madonnas suddenly appear- 
ing in Rome. Be this, however, as it 
may, winking Virgins started into exist- 
ence ; but, according to the information 
I received, they were speedily put. out of 
court—not by the Pope or Sacred College, 
but by the strong arm of the French, 
who refused to believe that said Madon- 
nas winked at all. 





Were the priests who have the custody 
of these “winking” pictures honest 
men, they would tell their flocks that the 
apparent motion of the eye or eyes in 
these pictures results from certain lines 
and colors, which, combined, produce 
the startling effect. We all know how 
the eyes in many portraits follow us 
wherever we may move, and seem, if we 
gaze long and earnestly at them, to not 
only move but wink. Dean Alford tells 
us that there is a portrait of one of the 
early deans of Canterbury in the dean- 
ery, which, “if steadily looked at for a 
few seconds, will any day begin to move 
its eyes, not miraculously, but in the 
ordinary course of the laws of color” — 
a fact which the Sacred College will do 
well to hold in remembrance, and act 
on when Canterbury cathedral falls into 
their spiritual power, particularly if the 
portrait in question wears a saintly ex- 
pression. 

I have been led to notice the Vicova- 
ro imposition on account of its being so 
recent; leading naturally to the inference 
that what Montesquieu happily calls the 
luxury of superstition, with its generally 
attendant offerings, shows no signs of 
diminution at the headquarters of the 
Church of Rome. 

The most noteworthy “lion” in the 
poor seaport town of Civita Vecchia is 
the so-called miraculous picture of the 
Virgin in the church. This painted 
figure is said to have performed numer- 
ous miraculous cures, several of so sur- 
prising a nature that skepticism, which 
often breaks forth in caricature, has not 
been slow to flatly deny the wonder- 
working power of this painted canvas, 
accounting for her singular movements 
in a very prosaic manner. Ji Lampi- 
one, a publication akin to the London 
Punch, which appears weekly at 
Florence, once devoted a whole number 
to the exposure of the imposture of the 
Civita Vecchia Virgin. A large pictorial 
sheet represented the people bowing be- 
fore the image—priests receiving their 
offerings ; while our Saviour appeared 
in the background drawing aside a cur- 
tain, behind which were two priests pull- 
ing the strings by which the reputed 
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miraculous image was made to wink. 
Beneath were these words: ‘“ O popoli, 
non é | imagine che muove gli occhi, 
ma sono i fili e le macchine dei falsi 
sacerdoti che con questi miraculi da gio- 
colieri cercano di resvegliare il fanatismo 
religioso e l infame brigantaggio. Siate 
fedeli al vostro Ré, amate la patria, e la 
mia divina madre, che non entra per 
nulla in questa imposture, benedira alla 
vostra resurrzione.” 

Despite this and other exposures, the 
power of our Lady of Civita Vecchia 
is not questioned by many persons. The 
numerous ex-votos surrounding the pic- 
ture attest this. Among these is a small 
gold bosom with a diamond nipple, the 
offering of a lady cured of a breast 
disease ! 

The “unification of Italy” is very 
rapidly dissipating priestly power, and 
as with freedom intelligence always 
comes, we may expect, in a generation 
more, to behold an end to “ miracles,” 
and a proper appreciation of relics by 
the long-suffering and deluded Roman 
race, Charles Richard Weld. 





WAS IT INSANITY? 


ADAME ROSINE was sewing some 
light, dainty stuff; her nervous 
fingers flashed to and fro in the twilight, 
and the diamond bracelet on her white 
arm glistened like the eye of a snake, as 
she held her needle up to the fading light, 
and inserted the gossamer thread. 

The world generally, I confess, uses 
women up in about forty years: they 
shrivel and grow grim and enervated in its 
atmosphere ; forty years in the wilder- 
ness do not leave them like the old Jews, 
with shoes unworn and step elate, for a 
further trudge to the land of promise. 

But, Madame was an exception; she 
grew rounder and rosier and plumper 
every year; every year nature seemed to 
discover some unfinished beauty in her 
which she proceeded with artist hand to 
“touch up.” There was asense of color, 
and light and warmth in her stately pres- 
ence, that fascinated me, as well as her 
younger pupils. 





It was after school-hours, yet Madame, 
who was a very.conscientious teacher, 
was expounding to me patiently a chap- 
ter in Ancient History. A very ancient 
and profound chapter in the story of the 
world. 


How the old heroes met death ; stoic- 
ally, yet as a king of terror. How the 


terrible king held high revel in the bleak 
walls and grave-like secrecy of the in- 
quisition. How men’slives were wrench- 
ed out of them by sheer physical force, 
and death was made hideous by his as- 
sociation with all that was vile and cruel 
in man. 

“Those were frightful times !” said I 
with a shudder. “I’m glad we got over 
them before J was born !” 

“ We haven’t got over them, my dear,” 
said Madame, with her courtly smile. 
“ We have arrived at. great achievements 
in medicine, certainly, and great attain- 
ments in art. Every year we are con- 
quering the world’s roughness, and mak- 
ing it easier to live—we have yet to per- 
fect the science of death. We are per- 
fecting ourselves in every thing—only in 
this we are barbarous ; we let men gulph 
out of existence brutishly.” 

“Tt is a difficult field of aly, 
Madame,” said I, “ and dangerous.” 

“ And so,” continued Madame, not no- 
ticing the interruption, “not a hand is 
lifted, not a voice raised; we die hide- 
ously, when the passage might be made 
dewy and fragrant as a walk over a land 
of flowers. We keep our halt, our sick 
and suffering, hovering cruelly on the 
brink of death, when death is inevitable, 
and no one leads them kindly by the 
hand down the dismal road. They are 
left to crawl out of life alone, and open 
the doors of the other world with their 
own trembling hands, because we are 
too cowardly to be courteous; we will 
not venture to usher them in thither 
while there is a better life, and glow and 
pleasure left—we send them out in the 
dark.” 

Madame’s voice grew into a thought- 
ful whisper, and she looked dreamily out 
into the twilight, as she said these 
words. 

I looked up at the lady, as she sat 
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there in the flush of the yellow sunset, 
her silk dress falling about her in shining 
folds, her dark eye and crimson cheek 
catching strange luster as she spoke. 
Yes, she was indeed the model of a 
Frenchwoman, well dressed, well cared- 
for, tasteful and philosophic. 

Madame Rosine was my teacher; she 
was also the teacher of my younger sis- 
ters, who, during our father’s absence, 
were left with her in her cottage on the 
sea-shore, 

The cottages on the sea-shore were 
very sparse; they were let out to stran- 
gers during the summer months, who 
came down to bathe and reinvigorate 
themselves with the fresh sea air. 

She and her old grandmother, a queer, 
half silly, but kindly old lady, inhabited 
the little white house just beyond the 
turn of the hills, where they swept off 
from the shore, leaving the white line of 
beach-sand for the waves and the bathers. 
There were one or two other little pupils, 
from among the summer residents. 

My father thought a deal of Madame’s 
French ; and of her powers of training. 
And Madame thought a deal of my 
father. We had been very happy at the 
cottage this summer; the sunshiny, 
breezy days had passed like a swift flight 
of birds that paused to dip their wings 
in the radiant waters, and vanished be- 
yond the hills. 

Madame Rosine arose and approached 
the doorway which looked out on the 
far line of beach, and the brimming, 
heaving sea, tinged with the ruddy light 
of the departing sun. s 

“I believe,” said she, “ grandmother 

is getting too old to trust with the chil- 
dren.” : 
A nodding, smiling old woman in a 
red kerchief came, leaning on her stick, 
up the gravel path, a little child toddling 
on in advance of her. 

It was little Fanchette, my sister, with 
her hands and tiny white apron full of 
green, shiny seaweed. 

She held the the dripping mass up to 
Madame’s gaze as she skipped eagerly 
forward. ; 

“Me dot a fower!” she cried. 

Madame withdrew her silken dress 





from possible contact : an expression of 
disgust warped her face. She had sent 
the little thing out so clean and shining, 
to be admired by the gazers on the sea- 
shore, an attractive exposition of her sys- 
tem and her care. 

But with the self-control which she 
inculcated in her pupils, she checked the 
expression; her face resumed its cour- 
teous complacency as the old woman 
came slowly up the path. 

“TI think, grandmother,” said she, 
“these walks are getting too much for 
you. The children are too much of a 
charge—I will accompany them myself 
next time.” 

It was grandmother's charge to walk 
with the little ones on the beach of an 
afternoon, and to take the little day-pu- 
pils home. The toddling things liked 
the old woman well; she was “ grand- 
mother” by election to the whole of 
them, and that she sometimes wandered 
off with them for half a day or so, did 
not discredit her claims in their eyes. 

“ Rosine,” said she, “thou wilt not 
deprive me of the little ones!’ Her old 
voice quivered. 

Madame did not answer. She was 
busy disgorging Fanchette’s little apron 
of its contents. 

The next day, bright and early, I saw 
the old grandmother, staff in hand, mak- 
ing her swift way toward the gate, her 
ruffled cap blowing back in the breeze, 
and Fanchette, with a many furtive glance 
backward, trudging valiantly by her 
side. 

I supposed that they were only going 
down for milk, but school-time came, 
and Fanchette’s face was absent. 

I did not trouble myself much about 
the child; it was safe and happy, no 
doubt, and I had my head full of French 
verbs. 

We were expecting my father up that 
day; he would come in the afternoon 
train. He usually came out once a week. 
On that day Madame always wore red 
ribbons in her hair, and looked younger 
and more coquettish than usual. She 
was also very kind to us on those days ; 
we had cakes and sweetmeats for lunch, 
and made a sort of gala-day of it. 
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But if my father came and little Fan- 
chette was unaccountably absent—what 
then ? 

Isaw that Madame grew uneasy as 
the morning waned, and her uneasiness 
reflected itself in me. We spent the 
intervening time between lessons, in 
walking down to the gate, and glancing 
up and down the road for the fugitives. 
Madame had a saintly patience with that 
childish old grandmother, but it gave 
way as the day passed, and no sign of 
them appeared. 

“T will go out,” said she, “ Sophie, 
and take a walk along the shore. Doubt- 
less they are there among the shells.” 

Madame walked thoughtfully along 
the shore, while I, less anxious, strolled 
on, flinging pebbles into the water. The 
tide was rising ; nearer and nearer came 
the creeping waves; they wetted my 
feet ; they drove me further and further 
from the beach toward the line of rocks 
overhanging it. 

Just then, where the water and the 
rocks met, and a tangled mass of scrag- 
gy, wild growth overhung the steep 
ascent, I caught a glimpse, just above 
my head, of some red, glittering object, 
and parting the bushes, there lay Fan- 
chette asleep, her rosy face pressed 
against the stones. A dangerous sleep 
in such a chamber, when the tide was 
rising. 

“Madame! Madame!” 
have found her !” 

Madame came quickly back; she 
stretched up her round, strong arms, and 
caught the child hastily down from its 
eyrie. She turned homeward without 
a word ; not a word during all the long 
walk, either to Fanchette or me. 

As we reached the cottage gate, who 
should look up from the porch, and 
smiling, knock the ashes from her pipe, 
but the old grandmother. 

“Ah, aha!” said she, cunningly, eye- 
ing Madame with that half fearing, half 
defiant expression which I have seen 
in the eyes of animals when doubtful of 
their master’s intentions toward them. 
“ Ah, yes! too hot, too hot, you see, to 
bring the little one home. Grandmother 
only left her to cool a little ?” 


I cried, “I 








To cool! If Fanchette had not hap- 
pened to wear her red dress, she might 
have been cooling under the waves to- 
night, I thought to myself. 

It seemed, however, that Fanchette 
had strolled away from the old woman, 
who, in her bewilderment at losing her, 
and terror of Madame Rosine, had 
thought of ro better way to shield her- 
self than to deny the fact. 

Fanchette, all curled and smiling, was 
ready to be brought in when my father, 
immediately on his arrival, asked for 
his favorite child. 

We said nothing about her recent ad- 
venture. 

“T so hate to disturb your dear 
father, Sophie,” said the complacent 
Madame, “ he has already so much on 
his mind.” 

Madame waited assiduously upon my 
father on these days, spread his hot bis- 
cuit with her own dainty fingers, and 
showed him an attention which my own 
sweet mother never did; but I think my 
father liked it. We were little half-or- 
phans, for my mother had died in giving 
birth to Fanchette, but Madame often 
declared she felt like a mother to us. 

Madame was alone in the world. 

“ Monsieur,” said she, sweetly, on the 
day of my father’s visit, “I am alone; 
I am very sad; but I feel sure that the 
good God watches over me and the dear 
old lady. What, else, should become of 
us, two poor, lone waifs by the sea- 
shore !” 

Madame was alone in the world, but 
she owned the little cottage, or would 
own it on grandmother’s death, and a 
snug little sum in the bank, it was said. 

My father looked into the lady’s eyes 
and smiled when she said that so pa- 
thetically, and I heard him call her 
Rosine. 

The sunshine streamed over her and 
little Fanchette, who, wearied with her 
recent exploits, curled herself up in 
Madame’s loving arms, and fell fast 
asleep. A very sweet picture it made, 
and as my father had something of an 
artist eye, no doubt it pleased him. 

The next day as I walked in the gar- 
den, I saw the old grandmother sitting 
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solitary upon a stone; she did not lift 
her eyes, nor speak to me. The blithe, 
cheery look that kept her foolish old 
face like foggy sunshine was all gone 
out; she looked gray and wrinkled, and 
sullen. 

I did not dare to speak to the old 
‘woman when she was in this mood, and 
strolled on through the garden, among 
the fallen leaves. Presently, as I stoop- 
ed among a clump of flowers to gather 
a low forget-me-not, I heard another 
footstep rustle the fallen leaves, and 
Madame passed swiftly, without seeing 
me. 

She was evidently looking for her 
grandmother. I heard her utter a low 
exclamation when she came upon the 
wretched object sitting there alone. Oh, 
but this was a trying old woman! and 
Madame certainly had a saintly patience 
with her! 

I trembled in my hiding-place when 
I heard Madame’s voice speaking sternly 
and gravely in French ; so severely I had 
never heard her vuice sound before, but 
I did not catch the words. 

As I passed out again, when the con- 
versation ceased, the old woman still sat 
crouching on her stone; her face had a 
cowed, scared look, and she shrunk away 
from me. 

She continued thus sullen and solitary 
for days, occasionally varying her grim- 
ness by a flight to the sea-shore, whence 
she would have to be brought home by 
the maid-servant, or by Madame herself. 
Or she would sit for long, montonous 
hours in the doorway, neither knitting 
nor smoking as her wont. 

The children shunned her; by one 
leap their old favorite had taken herself 
out of the cheery little circle of their 
lives, and become a thing mysterious and 
apart. Not a child came up to her fora 
kiss, or to show her new primer, or bring 
her a flower to smell; they eyed her 
askance and walked away. 

Certainly this old woman, growing 
into a specter, was making an ominous 
reputation for the school, and undoing all 
Madame’s patient labor for success. 

Yet Madam Rosine’s saintly patience 
and politeness was a model to her 





pupils; she took her own shaw] of an 
evening, and wrapped it about grand- 
mother’s shoulders; the crimson shawl 
that grandmother used to covet. 

“The dear old mother,” she said, “ one 
would fain make her comfortable, if one 
only could. My dear Sophie, we must 
always respect the aged, be they ever so 
ungrateful.” 

Ungrateful, indeed, the old lady was; 
when Madame’s jeweled fingers pressed 
her,angular shoulders with the luxurious 
shawl dropping down its ruddy folds, the 
recipient of this kindness repelled her 
with a gesture of aversion. She got up 
feebly, and put the crimson drapery from 
her. After that she hobbled off to bed. 

Madame’s eye followed her as she left 
the room, with a glance of philosophic 
consideration, as if meditating the pos- 
sibility of further experiments in her be- 
half. 

After this the old woman kept her 
bed most of the time; but she had a 
notion that she would not be treated 
as a child; a dainty cloth was therefore 
spread in her room at meal-times, and 
Madame herself prepared an orderly re- 
past to set before her. The old lady 
would sit up at the table, querulous and 
provoking, but eat nothing; some time 
afterward I would hear her shuffling feet 
coming down the stairway to sit in the 
ashes of the kitchen, where she munched 
a mouthful with the servant, betaking 
herself back in terror if she heard Ma- 
dame’s stately step approaching. 

But gradually she gave up that; she 
grew whiter and thinner, and finally kept 
her bed altogether. 

We were sent up in the afternoons to 
pay our respects to her, shrinking back 
in childish awe from the spectral figure 
bolstered up before us, and making our 
courtesies brief as possible. 

One day she seemed to rouse up a lit- 
tle as we entered; she nodded her with- 
ered head to us in its wide-frilled cap, 
and apparently wished to speak ; but we 
could not understand the mumbling 
words, and shrank nervously toward the 
door. 

The old woman lifted with her trem- 
bling hands a gaudy tulip from a vase 
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on the table, and held it toward Fan- | strange, dreamy interest in every thing 


chette. 
the temptation; she faltered slowly, 


slowly up, and took the flower from the | 


shaking, bony hand ; then the wrinkled 
donor smiled, a wrinkled, quavering, 
ghost of a smile, and placed her hand 
on the child’s curling head. Fanchette 
was not thinking of her old friend much ; 
her childish eyes were wandering over 
the white-spread table, whose array of 
jelly and other good things was far 
more attractive. 


up on her tiny tiptoes and peered into 
it. 

The sunshine streamed in over the 
snowy table, the clean old woman and 
the gayly-dressed child. We stood at 
the door and looked, but did not ap- 
proach. Overcoming all her scruples, 
the little epicure had mounted to a chair. 
The invalid drew the table slowly toward 
her. Apparently she had a whim that 
they should have a meal together ; these 
two children, the one hoary-headed, the 
other with her downy, sunshiny hair 
just lighting with a golden luster her 
infantile head, used to be attached to 
each other once; the old attraction 
seemed to be coming up again as they sat 
sunning together. 

With her trembling hands the old wo- 
man took some sugared fruit from a jar, 
and held it all glistening with crystal 
sweetness toward the child. 

The sight was too much for those of 
us who did not want to appear covetous, 
and had outgrown the ingenuousness of 
childhood. 

We politely withdrew. 

Madame was on the stairs as we came 
out; apparently she had been waiting. 
She, good lady, was always so anxious 
about us. 

“ Fanchette ?” she said, quickly, seeing, 
as we swept out into the garden, that the 
little one was missing. 

We pointed merrily up the stairs, 
and I saw Madame gather up her long 
robe and rush up swiftly like a young 
girl. 

I can not tell what had come over 
me in regard to Madame lately ; I took a 


A nice white bowl of | 
gruel stood near the edge; she stretched 





Fanchette could not withstand | she did, and watched her with an ap- 


parently motiveless fascination. Why 
did she hurry up stairs so? Would 
we, would Fanchette be punished for 
staying too long with the old lady? Or 
for touching her dainties, which we had 
been forbidden to do? An interesting 
woman, my father always said ; and she 
had become so to me. 


The old lady was dead. Her trouble- 
some, querulous life had flickered out at 
last. She lay up stairs folded in the linen 
so long prepared for ber. She had died 
in the night. Madame, who had sat up 
all that long solemn night, looked worn 
and white this morning ; she had dark 
lines under her eyes, and was strange- 
ly restless and uneasy, as people are 
apt to be who have overtasked their 
strength. 

“JT so wanted the poor soul to die 
easy, Sophie,” said she to me, who, 
being the oldest pupil, was honored 
with Madame’s confidence occasion- 
ally. 

As we stood in the breezy, white- 
draped room, and looked at the solemn 
face from which death had swept out 
all the silliness and insignificance, there 
was a stir of the gauzy window-drapery. 
Madame started: it was only little Fan- 
chette, who peered in with curious, fright- 
ened face, and sped away. 

Madame called the child, but she 
would not return; she held aloof from 
Madame all that day, and would not be 
caressed or cared for, though it appeared 
to me she did not lcok well. But chil- 
dren have queer and eccentric instincts, 
and Fanchette was an odd child. She 
wandered about in the garden, and eyed 
us askance all day, like a bird that has 
alighted among strangers & moment, and 
will take wing presently. 

When I came down the stairway I 
found Fanchette sitting in the sunny 


porch. “Come in, darling,” said. I, 
“to luncheon. We've got something 
good.” 


Fanchette was a little epicure ; “ some- 
thing good” always won her heart. This 
time she did not stir. “ Me dot semesin 
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dood,” said she. She put her tiny hand 
in her tiny pocket, and drew out the con- 
fection old grandmother had given her 
yesterday. The cunning little one, ar- 
rested by Madame’s entrance in the midst 
of her dainty revel with the old woman, 
had pocketed the delicacy. 

“Tt will make you sick, Fanchette,” 
said I, prudently. 

“Did it make granny sick ?” said the 
child, turning her feverish little face up 


toward the window where her dead. 


friend lay. 

T did not answer. Madame called me, 
and I left the child to ber feast. 

The pupils were all running wild with 
the liberty and change death made in 
the house. I had to assist in keeping 
the little things quiet, and I had to goto 
the village for Madame. The death of 
the poor old woman had upset the usual 
routine altogether. 

When I returned, I saw Fanchette 
lying curled up among the honeysuckle 
leaves; the shadow of them flickered 
over her red dress. The child was 
asleep. Madame came hastily out to see 
how I had succeeded with my shopping ; 
she stopped as she saw Fanchette lying 
there. 

“ The child,” said she, “ will get her 
death! Run up with the things, Sophie, 
and I will wake her up.” 

Anxious to show my purchase, I 
waited impatiently in the upper cham- 
ber. Apparently, it took a long time 
to wake Fanchette. 

I listened. A cry rang through the 
house that thrilled me to my finger-ends, 
and some one came staggering heavily 
up, as if burdened with a dead weight. 

It was Madame; her white face 
blanched to a death-like hue; her eyes 
set. The burden she carried was Fan- 
chette. 

“Oh, God! she cried, “who will 
make death easy for me /” 

For little Fanchette was dead. 





The line of demarcation between sanity 
and insanity physicians tell us is very diffi- 
cult to discern. It melts off indistinctly 





between the passions, the emotions, and 
even the intellectual and philosophic pro- 
cesses of the mind. 

This woman was sane when she es- 
sayed to study the problem of death. 
But when the little innocent child unwit- 
tingly entered through the door which 
she had dared to open for the decrepit 
and miserable old woman, reason, long 
clouded with subtle and metaphysical 
arguments, went out in the gust. Its 
light never was relit. 

The cottage by the sea-shore, where 
Fanchette had partaken of the death- 
feast whose subtle poisons Madame had 
prepared with skillful hands, is deserted 
and in ruins. But to the moping 
maniac, whose cell I sometimes visit, 
Fanchette and the old grandmother are 
often present ; they come together, hand 
in hand, whispering and eyeing her to- 
gether. A. M. Hoyt. 





THE CLOUDS. 


ARK and heavy-bosomed clouds, 
Leaning on the streams of wind, 
Pressing on in frowning crowds, 
Throngs before and throngs behind, 
Sweep the high and empty air! 
Rock nor barrier rises there. 


Oh, descend not for the bird 
That delights to ride the waves! 
Have ye not already heard 
Of those black and whirling graves, 
Seas on gallant vessels piled, 
Screams of fear and sorrow wild ? 


O’er the deep mid-ocean parts, 
Many a son and father sails; 
Isle and continent have hearts 
Anxious at the growing gales. 
Chain those mighty, reckless wings 
Which the flying tempest swings ! 


Change and lie in softer light ; 
Drop the glittering rainbow showers ; 
Bring again the snowdrops white, 
Maiden heralds of the flowers ; 
Let the spring with happy eyes 
See her own bright suns arise ! 
0. J. 
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A TALE OF LAGER BIER. 


I.—THE MAN, 


ARL PIETREHL was an honest, 
round little man, sedentary and 
phlegmatic, pensive and patient, follow- 
ing the respectable and profitable trade 
of breeches-maker. 

His face was the index of his mind, 
there being nothing very remarkable or 
sagacious in it. A joke or a witticism 
was as foreign to his understanding as to 
his utterance, for he could neither give 
nor take—always measuring his periods, 
and clipping his words, with the same 
exactness as he did his cloth. 

In his gait there was neither gentility 
nor firmness ; for his legs, small and slen- 
der in proportion to his bulk, being rather 
inclined to bow, occasioned him'to wad- 
die and trundle along, to the great di- 
version and mockery of every little 
scapegraceinthe town. But the breeches- 
maker was a man of too much solidity to 
be moved by a trifle; and, although he 
never laughed at their derision—nor, in- 
deed, at any thing else in the whole 
course of his lite—their satirical remarks 
were wholly disregarded; and, puffing 
forth the fumes of his pipe, with his 
hands thrust in the capacious pockets of 
his nether coverings, he made his way 





with the precision and diligence of a 
trekschuyt. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the mental 
and personal peculiarities of Karl Pie- 
trehl, he was a general favorite with all 
who knew him. In fact, it was, doubt- 
less, to those very peculiarities he owed 
their favor; and most of his associates 
being shrewd fellows, and fond of crack- 
ing a joke in a good-humored way, they 
regarded Karl as a most eligible butt for 
their raillery; and the more so, as their 
wit, however broad, was very unlikely to 
give offense where its point was neither 
felt nor understood. Yet, like the con- 
cussion of flint and steel, the meeting of 
Karl and his comrades was always pro- 
ductive of some bright sparks. 


Il.—HIS DWELLING 
Was that of his forefathers, where, even 
in the remembrance of Karl, his grand- 
father, Markus, and his own father, Ger- 
rit Pietrehl, had manufactured coverings 
for the lower parts of the grandfathers and 
fathers of half the town; and here did 
he diligently pursue his sedentary la- 
bor, after the excellent example of his 
breeches-making and industrious progeni- 
tors, following their cut and fashion as 
the thread followeth the needle—and 
every body, not without reason, reckoned 
him a man of tolerable substance ; for 
Karl was no rolling stone, though he 
might certainly look like one, having 
never traveled further than from one end 
of the town to the other. 


IiIl.—AN OBSERVATION. 

A man’s fame is very often his mis- 
fortune ; for no sooner doth fortune or 
favor raise a man above his proper level, 
than he is immediately rendered uneasy 
by those who flock around, either to ad- 
mire or laugh at him, unable to return 
the courtesy of the one party, or parry 
the sneering politeness of the other, if he 
possesses discrimination enough to make 
the distinction. 

Unfortunately for Master Karl, he had 
the fame of being very good-natured (as 
we have before observed), and this cir- 
cumstance gave occasion to many wags 
to put practical jokes upon him, greatly 
to the said Karl’s discomfiture; and a 
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knot of these same lovers of fun having 
assembled early one evening at their 
usual rendezvous in the town (where, 
after the labors of the day, Pietrehl 
punctually adjourned to enjoy himself), 
laid their heads together, and formed 
such a grand conspiracy against the 
placid and inoffensive man, with so much 
secrecy and precaution that it was infal- 
lible in its operations. 


IV.—KARL ENTERS, WITH HIS HANDS IN HIS 
BREECHES-POCKETS, INNOCENT AND UNSUS- 
PICIOUS, WITH A SHORT PIPE IN HIS MOUTH. 

A sort of low grunt passed for a re- 
ply to the warm and friendly greeting of 
the company, and the top of a half-tub 

(his ordinary and chosen seat) received 

the rotund Karl ; and his little eyes were 

seen at times, through the curling clouds 
of smoke he puffed forth, peering at one 
or the other of his friends, who began to 
be vastly jocose and loquacious, directing 
their looks and words to the center of 
comicality—Master Pietrehl—who, on 


his part, winked, nodded, and whiffed, 
sipping intermittingly his pleasant bev- 
erage, which having by repeated appli- 
cations completely exhausted, his friends, 
the conspirators, generously, but cun- 
ningly, handed him their jugs, the which 
the fear of giving offense precluded him 
from declining, till at last, by dint of 
boozing, he began to dlink and waver a 
little from his customary erect and staid 
demeanor, and many were the cunning 
looks and inuendos bandied about by 
those designing drolls, who were anx- 
iously watching the effect of their pleas- 
ant conceit. 
V.—A SPEECH. 

Observing that Master Karl was truly 
in a mellow condition, and that they had 
never seen him further gone than what 
is termed fuddled, the ringleader proposed 
the health of “ Honest Mynheer Pietrehl.” 
The jovial fellows simultaneously raised 
their hands, their cups, and their voices, 
and pledged the breeches-maker. 








What a situation was Karlin! His 
heart was opened, though his eyes were 
almost closed, by the generous liquor he 
had so innocently and unguardedly 
poured down his parched throat ; and he 
sensibly felt the honor they had conferred 
upon him. 

Gratitude prompted him to rise, but 
plenitude glued him fast to the tub-top. 
However, a friend’s eye and hand alike 
are prompt; and, seeing an inclination 
so agreeable to their own wishes show 
itself in Pietrehl, they quickly offered 
their services; and, having raised him on 
his own feet and the head of the tub, 
they left him standing in equilibrio be- 
tween his corporation and his inexpres- 
sibles. With all the grace of a danc- 
ing bear, he extended his short, thick 
arms—bearing, in one hand, his pipe, 
in the other an empty jug. He moved 
his lips—a solemn silence prevailed ; and 
the following expressive arid intelligible 
words fell from the lips of the inebriated 
breeches-maker : 

“ Gentlemen (hiccup)—the honor (hic- 


, cup}—thank you.” 


The rest was inaudible; his drowsy 
eyelids closed, the jug and pipe fell from 
his nerveless hands, and’ he fell back- 
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ward, fortunately backward, from the 
tub, fast asleep and unharmed, for the 
thickness of ten pair of (not) small clothes 
broke his fall. 

VI.—DISPATCH. 

This was the moment for action. The 
soporific potion they had administered 
in his drink had taken effect, and, lifting 
him in their arms, they bore the uncon- 
scious Karl on board of a trekschuyt, or 
passage-boat, which pertained to some of 
the conspirators, and gave the word to 
the jagerof driver to proceed as rapidly 
as possible; in a few hours they reached 
a town about ten miles distant, and rais- 
ing Karl gently from his sleeping-place, 
marched with him into a neighboring 
bier-kroeg, or ale-house, and there, plac- 
ing him on a similar halftub to the one 
he had occupied a few hours before, in 
his own town, they sat themselves down 
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to smoking and drinking, waiting pa- 
tiently for Karl’s awakening, for the con- 
tinuance of their joke. 

VIl.—THE BREECHES-MAKER AWAKES. 

Three-quarters of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed when Gerrit Pimpernel, one of 
the conspirators, entered the bier-kroeg, 
and informed his companions that he had 
engaged several of the townspeople, his 
particular acquaintance, to aid and as- 
sist him in the execution of their plot, 
and the train they had laid so dexterous- 
ly was ready to be fired when Pietrehl 
should awake. As impatiently as a 
hungry man watcheth the boiling of a 
pot did the conspirators watch the eye- 
lids of Karl, when, finally, a loud and 
long-drawn snore heralded the return of 
his senses. 

He extended his jaws and his eyes till 
they assumed the form of geometrical 
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circles, and when their fit of yawning 
and staring had continued for the space 
of five minutes, to the great diversion of 
his friends, whose jerkins were visibly 
moved by an inward laughter which con- 
vulsed them, he uttered an interjectional 
“Bless me!” and shaking his ears and 
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rubbing his eyes, which were rather 
misty, and as yet conveyed very dreary 
and imperfect images of outward things 
to his sensorium, he rose upon his legs, 
and, buttoning his jerkin, pulling his hat 
tighter on his head, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, lt gave a nod, 


and waddled, in any thing 
but a-.right line, into the 
public street, followed, at a 
short distance, by the whole 
group of his giggling com- 
panions. 


VIII.—HIS COURSE. 


Karl, little dreaming of 
the distance he was from 
his native place, on quitting 
the bier-kroeg, turned to the 
right, as usual, to go to his 
own shop, which was at the 
bottom of the street; but 
he had not advanced more 
than fifty paces, when he 
drew back again with a 
shudder, for he perceived 
that a canal ran directly 
across his path. 

“Umph! Bless me,” said 
Pietrell, scratching his head, 
“T’ve wandered! Yes, old 
Hans Lobberegt’s good li- 
quor hath confounded me. 
Umph! umph!” Then rec- 
ollecting his nephew lived 
within two doors of the 
canal, it occurred to him 
that, in his present situation, 
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the arm of the youth would 
be very acceptable in es- 
corting him to his own 
house, which he had so un- 
accountably missed ; and no 
sooner had he maturely de- 
liberated than he instantly 

























perceived the necessity of 
such a measure, and, knock- 
ing loudly and incessantly 
on the door, a gruff voice 
from above demanded his 
business. 

“ Nicholas, is that you? 
Nicholas Pietrehl ?” inquired 
Karl, for the voice struck 
him as unusually hoarse. 

“And who the "3 
Nicholas Pietrehl?” said 
the man. Karl started back 
with surprise, rubbing his 
eyes, and wondering at this 
marvelous change. “ And 
what do you mean,” con- 
tinued the man, surlily, “ by 
disturbing honest people 
from their rest at this hour ?” 

“ Good Lord !” exclaimed 
the astonished Karl, uplift- 
ing his hands, “ as I am an 
honest man and a breeches- 
maker, nephew Nicholas Pietrehl, the 
clock-maker, certainly dwelt here yester- | 
day.” 

“ You i 

“ Civil, at any rate,” muttered Karl, as 
he heard the man close the window ina 
passion, and hailing one who was ap- 
proaching, “ Prithee, friend,” said he, 
“eanst thou inform me where one 
Nicholas Pietrehl, a clock- maker by 
trade, dwells ?” 

“ Not in this town.” 

“ How ! thou art a stranger, then, per- 
haps ?” 

“ Not quite, Mister; I’ve lived here 
the last ten years.” 

“ And not know Nicholas Pietrehl ?” 
said the breeches-maker. 

“ No.” 

“ Umph !” cried Karl, thoughtfully, yet 
really not knowing what to think. “ Dost 
know old Hans Lobbereght, Gerrit Pim- 
pernel, or Lon Winklelaar ?” 
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“ No ” 
“No! Then I say thou hast told an 
untruth in asserting that thou art an in- 


habitant of this town. Every body 
knows ’em,” said the indignant Karl. 

Hereupon the townsman could contain 
himself no longer, but, bursting into a 
loud laugh, called out to some who were 
intentionally passing, that there was a 
madman broke loose; which they no 
sooner heard, than, running toward the 
astonished Karl, they began to stare at 
him, and pass rude jokes upon him, till 
the patience of the breeches-maker was 
nearly exhausted. 

“ Who is he ?—what is he ?” demanded 
they. “ Has he tumbled from the moon, 
or has he come in the fog ?” 

“Honest folks,” said Karl, beseeching- 
ly, “spare your jibes; Iam Karl Pie- 
trehl. Lord! youallknowme! I have 
been a-merry-making with long Gerrit 
Pimpernel, Lon Winkelaar, one-eyed 
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Markus, and lame Jan, at old Hans Lob- | 


beregt’s ; you know him, too.” 
Testifying their surprise by holding up 

their hands, and uttering, in concert, a 

long interjectional Oh !—“ Poor fellow !” 


exclaimed they, “he’s certainly crazed, | 


and wants to make us believe we know 
folks we never saw nor heard of! Ha, 
ha, ha !” 

“Let me pass! let me pass!” roared 
the angry breeches-maker, unable to 
bear their humor any longer, and rushing 
desperately forward, he passed them, and 
ran in the direction ‘which he believed 
led to his own house, for his confusion 
and the obscurity of the night did not 
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allow him to make any particular obser- 
vation. 

Away he scampered, like a lusty and 
unwieldy elephant closed by the hunters, 
his pursuers scarcely able to keep him in 
view, so much were they overcome by ex- 
cessive laughter, and the sullen stillness 
of the night was broken by the merry 
echo of “Ha, ha, ha!” while a mul- 
titude of fears, forebodings and apprehen- 
sions spurred on the bewildered breeches- 
maker; and, strange to tell, he won the 
Tace, distancing his followers by the 
turning of a street. 

His trembling hand was already on 
the latch of the door, his heart bounded 
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with joy, and he entered and closed it 
against his pursuers ; but the violent and 
extraordinary exertion he had undergone 
caused him to swoon, and there lay the 
hunted Karl till the voices of those who 
had so suddenly lost him aroused him 
again to life; and, though his heart pal- 
pitated, he hugged himself with the tran- 
quilizing supposition that he was secure 
within his own dwelling, and, raising 
himself, he proceeded to his chamber, 
when, to his unutterable surprise, he per- 
ceived a light burning in the room. 
“More mystery! more witches’ work!” 
thought Karl; and, walking forward with 
all the firmness and consequence of a 
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master in his own house, he advanced to 
the door, when (how depict the amaze- 
ment of Karl?) he beheld a young and 
lovely woman arranging her head-dress 
before a mirror, gracefully tossing about 
her head (such a snow-white swan-neck !) 
and humming atune. Her skin, con- 
trasted with her raven hair, appeared like 
polished ivory; and being, moreover, 
disencumbered of her exterior garments, 
which lay in a heap beside her, she ap- 
peared like an animated statue, elegantly 
draperied ; while Karl stood like a statue 
of admiration and wonder on the thresh- 
old of the door. 

The old bachelor’s eyes—the funniest 
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part about him—puzzled his brains 
(which were as completely entangled as 
a fly in a web) to unravel the mystery of 
this appearance; and he evidently began 
to suspect, upon a cursory examination, 
that he had mistaken the house, when lo! 
a piercing shriek from the affrighted fair 
one made him tremble like an aspen leaf, 
and the modesty or confusion of the juj- 
frouw having made her extinguish the 
candle, the poor breeches-maker was sur- 
rounded by darkness, shrieks and confu- 
sion; and thinking it the wisest plan to 
take advantage of the obscurity to retreat, 
he rushed into the street, and almost in- 
to the arms of those whom, just before, 
he had so happily eluded. They hailed 
his appearance with an exulting shout, 
which shot through the nervous and agi- 
tated frame of Pietrehl like a thunder- 
bolt, and again he ran forward, he knew 
not whither. 


IX.—THE BREECHES-MAKER STRUGGLES, AND 
SINKS DEEPER INTO DIFFICULTY. 


“Stop him! Hold him fast!” cried 
a dozen voices. “For the sake of your 
wives and children, don’t let him loose 
upon the town. Take, heed, Molkus, that 
he does not bite thee!” and surrounding 
the now terrified Pietrehl (who really be- 
gan to imagine that he or they were mad, 
and in either case it was a serious con- 
sideration), they pinioned his arms, and 
dragged the exhausted, breathless and 
unresisting breeches-maker, to his great 
joy, to the very bier-kroeg he had just 
before quitted, and which he verily mis- 
took for Hans Lobberegt’s. 

Puffing, blowing and panting, they 
seated him on the top of the tub, and he 
was thunderstruck when, endeavoring to 
recognize some acquaintance among his 
tormentors, he discovered that not one 
single feature in the whole group of grin- 
ning physiognomies was known to him. 


X.—TRANSFORMATION. 


Hans Lobberegt was now his only 
hope and last resource; his recognition 
and interposition would instantly free 
him from the unpleasant embargo which 
these blood-hounds, these strangers, had 
so unjustly laid upon him; and with a 
faint, tremulous voice, he called for the 





host; when lo! a thin, dapper, cringing, 
dark man, with a smirking mouth anda 
twinkling eye, the very opposite of big- 
bellied Hans Lobberegt’s, of , an- 
swered Pietrehl’s summons. 

“Where is Hans Lobberegt ?” 

“ Hans Lobberegt !” answered the host, 
with a well-feigned stare of stupidity. 

“ Ay; the master of this bier-kroeg.” 

“ The master !” said the host. “ Well, 
come, that’s as good a one as ever I 
heard,” continued he, laughing. ‘“ Why, 
I have kept this place ten years, come 
next winter, my friend ; you’re a droll, 
sir, I see, and want to laugh at me; you 
think I’m a fool, but I’m not; and, joking 
apart, what’s your pleasure ?” 

“T have no pleasure,” roared the be- 
wildered breeches-maker ; “I am mad, 
and ye are all mad together !”" 

This rhapsody increased the merri- 
ment of the assembly, ably backed by 
the conspirators, who, carefully conceal- 
ing themselves from the view of Karl, 
most heartily enjoyed his astonishment 
and rage. 





XI—TRANSPORTATION, 


“ Anger makes men dry,” and, not- 
withstanding Karl’s tormenting and in- 
explicable situation (for never was poor 
fellow so hunted and mysteriously mal- 
treated), he had not the heart to refuse 
the jug which was offered to him ; and, 
thereby his courage being strengthened, 
he rose, and commanded them, at the 
risk and peril of their own persons, to 
stand back and let him pass peaceably 
to his own shop without let or molest- 
ation. 

“ Who art thou? Where is thy shop ?” 
demanded the knaves. “ We don’t 
know thee ?” 

“Ts not my name Karl Pietrehl ? and 
do I not dwell in this street? Oh, Lord! 
Lord! are ye all mad, or drunk, or what 
ails ye?” 

“ Neither one nor t’other,” replied one 
of them; “ but, truly, thou must be mad 
to say thou livest in this town; nay, 
canst thou claim acquaintance with any 
here? We are all of this town.” Karl 
looked at them and shook his head 
grievously ; yet still believing they had 
put a trick upon him. 
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“Come,” said the desponding Pietrehl, | 
“Tl give ye a ducat to drink if you will 
only permit me to show you my house. 
Follow me—bring me back if what I 
utter prove false.” 

There was so much reason in this re- 
quest, that they could not deny it, know- 
ing, too, full well, that his journey would 
be bootless, and only increase his con- 
fusion. 

With the greatest care and precision 
Karl bent his way, as he imagined, to- 
ward his nice, snug little shop ; but what 
pen can paint his dismayed countenance 
when he found that his house and part 
of the street had actually vanished, and 
that, upon closer examination, every 
house, sign and name was unknown to 
him? With a half-forlorn, half-frantic 
look, he turned upon those who had ac- 
companied him. 

“Miserable wretch that I am,” said 
he; “I am bewitched—I shall go mad. | 








Oh! where am I? 
I got to?” 

In lieu of replying to these questions, 
they led him back again, without diffi- 
culty or resistance, to the bier-kroeg, 
where an irresistible drowsiness soon 
overcame him, and, falling into a deep 
sleep, they bore him to the trekschuyt. 


Where—-where have 


VII.— TIS ALL BUT A DREAM. 


When honest Karl opened his eyes 
again, the pleasant physiognomies of his 
old cronies beamed upon him with a 
joyous welcome. 

“ Thank God !” said the delighted Karl, 
“T am with you again.” 

“Eh!” said long Gerrit Pimpernel, 
without moving a muscle, “ what, dream- 
ing with your eyes open, Master Pie- 
trehl? Come, come! you’ve had a long 
nap; no compliment to the company, 
and—” 

“ Have I really been sleeping all this 
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time ?” said Karl, doubtingly, the impres- 
sion of what had passed still strong on 
his mind. “ Oh, what a dream I’ve had ; 
but yet I thought I was awake, too! 
Surely—” 

“Oh ! let’s have the dream—let’s have 
the dream, by all means!” cried the 
wags, with one voice, promising them- 
selves much sport from the relation. 

And after they had convinced Karl 
Pietrehl, against his own opinion, that 
he had actually been asleep, they had 
truly cause to wonder at the genius and 
invention of the breeches-maker, in en- 
larging upon and multiplying the occur- 
rences of that memorable night ; and it 
was ever afterward a source of merriment 
to the roguish plotters ; for Karl’s dream 
was the only topic upon which he be- 
came truly eloquent ; and in the course 
of time, with his additions and altera- 
tions, the original adventure was almost 
entirely forgotten. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


F all the gifted group who constitut- 
ed the literati of twenty years agone, 
no one was more universally admired, 
respected and beloved than Mr. Hoffman. 
A man amongst men—a scholar, a 
gentleman, a finished prose writer, and 
a poet—of a commanding person and 
engaging manners, he was the ideal of 
women, and a model with men. Chil- 
dren loved him, and young boys, emulous 
of being acceptable in society, studied 
his manners, and learned their lessons 
in manly honor, integrity, suavity, and 
high-toned ambition from his lips. 

If Edwin Booth personates Hamlet 
with such fidelity, never twice alike, that 
one after the other the subtile shades of 
the noble Dane are presented to our view 
—now the chivalric and thoughtful 
prince, now the delicate yet impassion- 
ed lover—the true, generous, devoted 
friend—the high-toned man, whose sen- 
sitive mind easier confronts a revelation 
from the dead, than a conviction of 
monstrous crime in the living—the whole 
soul in arms against treachery, hypocri- 


sy, cunning and wrong, and yet power- 
less to become their avenger—the tend- 
erness of grief—the sorrow—the despair, 
and, alas! at length, the noble mind 


“Like sweet bells jangled out of tune,” 


Charles Fenno Hoffman might have sat 
in all for the original. 

Those who knew and loved him best 
called him Hamlet, in their own minds, 
and such will never forget his reading of 
that wonderful play—his delight in the 
character—his penetrating comments, 
and the weird verisimilitude, which 
startled and half appalled them as they 
listened. 

As volumes might be written, and yet 
Hamlet be unexhausted; as commenta- 
tors, actors and readers, leave the charac- 
ter but half developed, bewildered and 
overwhelmed by the matchless combina- 
tions of human weakness and human 
power—all that is common to our hu- 
manity, all that is native and unadulter- 
ated in it, broadly intimated, yet grandly 
sublimated—read and study, fascinated, 
and yet but half comprehending ; so he 
who would attempt to elucidate a char- 
acter like that of Mr. Hoffman, must re- 
tire therefrom baffled and disheartened ; 
he can, at the best, give only a sketch 
unsatisfactory to his own mind, incom- 
plete in itself, and disappointing to 
others. 

Mr. Hoffman was not a man interest- 
ing only to a class, as writers are apt 
to be. Persons in all ranks of life felt 
his influence, acknowledged in his pres- 
ence to something grand and harmoniz- 
ing, sought him for aid and counsel, felt 
his thoroughness in every thing, his 
supreme nanliness, combined with a 
more than womanly gentleness. His 
wrath was that of a demigod, his ur- 
banity worthy of a Pericles. You could 
not confound his manners with those of 
any other man. The only person I ever 
knew who approached bim in the finish 
and dignity of the entire gentleman was 
Mr. T. A. Deblois, of Portland, Maine. 
Two men who would have been idols in 
the court of Elizabeth. 

Known and acknowledged as were his 





claims as a writer, he never produced any 
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thing commensurate with his genius, and 
yet his “ Vigil of Faith” is a poem of 
rare and wonderful excellence; abounding 
with touches of exquisite tenderness, and 
startling power; while its descriptions 
of the ylorious scenery of the Adiron- 
dac mountains will hereafter render the 
localities there described, ground as 
classic as are the lakes and mountains 
of Scotland, made such by the writings of 
Scott and Burns. His “ Western Scenes 
and Travels,” written while the far West 
was unknown beyond the Mississippi, 
bring us the aroma of the wilderness 
allied to the inspirations of the poet. 
His romances have a touch of the days 
of chivalry coupled with the lawless dar- 
ing and personal heroism inseparable 
from border-life, in a country as yet not 
entirely subdued to the needs of civiliza- 
tion. 

Those who had the privilege of listen- 
ing to his conversation will not readily 
forget its “ infinite variety,” ranging upon 
all topics, in all of which he was equal- 
ly at home. The child thought him no 
wiser than himself; the boy unfolded 
all his dreams of the future, construct- 
ed with him his airy castles, as if both 
were in the first flush of youth; and 
the wise and the sober discussed with 
him sagely and confidentially, as with a 
peer whose mind circled only in a chan- 
nel grooved like their own. 

No knight of the olden time ever was 
more delicate of a woman’s fair fame, 
or more regardful of her honor; no 
jest, no compromising look ever escaped 
him. Fraught with that dangerous at- 
tribute, always dangerous to a woman, 
the power to inspire confidence, he was 
not one ever to betray it. He would 
have parted with his life sooner than 
betray a trust. 

In writing this most imperfect sketch, 
I feel that I can do no justice to the sub- 
ject, except as I give here and there 
sketches of his conversation, in which his 
correctness of thought and depth of prin- 
ciple best speak for themselves ; but mine 
is not the mind to retain well those subtile 
and beautiful shades of humor, and glit- 
tering witticisms, which gave so much 
variety to his familiar talk. 





Before I came to New York, although 
most of my early friends smoked a cigar 
or even a pipe, I had imbibed a preju- 
dice against the practice, which our 
friends soon learned; but seeing whata 
comfort the cigar was to many persons 
—observing that such as moderately en- 
joyed the luxury were, for the most part, 
genial, loyal, reliable, manly men, not ad- 
dicted to any gross vices of mind or man- 
ner—lI learned to regard the cigar with 
less prejudice, and even to join the smok- 
ers, (not by smoking, heaven forefend !) 
that I might not lose the playful fancies, 
and serene humors incident to the cigar; 
and thus it became known that Mrs. 
Embury and myself, rigid housekeepers 
as we were, conventional in our habits, 
and exclusive in our tastes, tolerated a 
cigar. This was more, twenty years ago, 
than it is now, for no gentleman pre- 
sumed to smoke unbidden in a lady’s 
presence, and was never seen smoking 
while walking with a lady. Meerschaums 
were hardly known, and the Mynheers 
of the St. Nicholas Society then, 
as now, confined their oblations to 
the grand anniversaries of their meet- 
ings. 

It will be inferred that Mr. Hoffman 
was fond of his cigar. 

Rainy days and stormy evenings 
brought rare friends to my little, unpre- 
tending parlor; and I used to sit with 
work in hand and listen to readings and 
recitations, forgetful of the war of the 
outer world. My children learned their 
lessons at my side, or constructed those 
marvelous doats and unimaginable cages 
in which boys delight. 

One dull, cold autumn day, Mr. Hoff- 
man called thus, and found me discuss- 
ing the question of human equality, and 
inalienable rights irrespective of sex or 
color. He was eminently conservative 
in politics, and considered these topics 
not only dangerous to the country but 
hardly becoming to the lips of a lady; 
hence, as I never become excited or lose 
my temper in discussion, we had a great 
deal of good-natured banter, my guests 
and myself, upon tkese subjects. Mr. 
Hoffman had brought one of his poems 
to read to me. Many of the poets did 
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this, and submitted to my criticisms 
with the utmost patience, 

“T am as genuine a critic as Moliere’s 
cook,” I would say, playfully. 

“Tn one respect you are the same 
kind of critic,’ replied Mr. Hoffman. 
“ Your ignorance of the world, and con- 
tempt for conventional literature, impart 
a value to your comments, as starting 
from a new standpoint. But it is such 
a pity that women should ever write !— 
and I do not believe they help on the 
world by so doing.” 

“Tn the abstract, in the perfect, I agree 
with you; but in the actual, I believe 
women must do much more—they must 
not only think and write, they must talk 
and vote.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Eva, you are a poet, not 
a radical. Nightingales for song! 
Surely, Minerva’s bird is less suggestive. 
I like Poe for displacing the owl—blink- 
ing and nocturnal—though the symbol- 
ism he gave is more terrible ; it is more 
just.” 

“ But, what shall a woman of the 
Athens kind do with her superfluous 
talents ?” . 

“Create an ever-widening circle of 
refinement, culture, and high moral in- 
fluence.” 

“ Ay, but in the meanwhile the world 
goes on, and evil advances faster than 
good, and women suffer most in all 
things.” 

“T would have the beautiful sex cul- 
tivated to their highest capabilities, and 
thus become more thoroughly the com- 
panions, friends and counselors of our 
rougher and more energetic sex. Women, 
Mrs. Eva, should be the observing portion 
of our humanity, who, by not mixing 
in the turmoil of life, are better able to 
judge wisely and dispassionately of pass- 
ing events, and thus they would allay 
the animosities of the world. There is 
a cool, refreshing picture presented in 
Homer, where Hector and Andromache 
meet after the battle.” 

“ Yes, I remember it, and yet all end- 
ed fatally; family ruin—and the ruin of 
the State. "Women are wrecked amidst 
wrecks; # there no remedy? I see it 
only in a participation of the sex in the 





body politic. 
Abernethy says !” 

“Yes. Let me quote it, Mrs. Eva: 
‘ rose-water will not cure bile” It is 
apposite—the world must pass through 
its ordeals of blood and fire. I see too 
much in the great, dark future—too 
much for our beloved country.” 

He was silent awhile, and then read 
the following, which I think has never 
been published, having been left, with 
other papers, by other writers, upon the 
table : 


You remember what 


THE BROOK. 

Tell me, fair brook, that all night long 

To towering pines hast sung so sweetly— 
Bend down their branches to thy song, 

When night their motion vails compietely? 
Or do they to the morning rays 

As now, toss up their careless boughs, 
Like hearts that only beat for praise, 

All heedless of affection’s vows ? 


‘“*T never pause,”’ the brvok replied, 

‘*To know how near they bend above me; 

I can not help, whate’er betide, 

To sing to those I fain would love me 

Nay, more; if in the morning breeze 

My ripp!es flash the light they woo, 

That idle beam can only please, 

When more for that they love me too.” 

One evening the conversation turned 
upon the comparative capabilities of 
the sexes fur the deeper emotion of 
love. 

I had remarked that “ solitude, ab- 
sence, were essential to a profound emo- 
tion. The imagination, at such times, 
asserted its office in aid of all that was 
ideal in a fine character.” 

Mrs. Embury assented, remarking, 
“ One would tire of Magnus Apollo him- 
self, if always condemned to his pres- 
ence.” 

“Suppose a character is not ideal; 
what then?” demanded the Sybarite. 

- “ He must be content to enhance his 
love by well-timed gifts, and make up 
in devotion for what he lacks in fascina- 
tion,” some one replied. 

“No, by Jove; I would sooner go 
without those exacting queens,” he re- 
turned. 

“ An ideal woman is often better con- 
tent with a practical, sensible man than 
with one of her own idealism,” was re- 
marked. 
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“ Yes, being full in that respect, she 
is prepared to invest her lover with her 
own attributes, and gives rather than 
takes.” 

“ A very Socrates—a Daniel come to 
judgment,” laughed the Sybarite. 
“ Then it was true, and no poetic fiction 
in Shakspeare, when he made Titania 
in love with an ass? Poor thing, it must 
have shocked her, though, to hear him 
cry out for a ‘ peck of provender’ !” 

Mr. Tuckerman thought constancy in 
men would ensure constancy, and pro- 
portionate love in women. 

“ Not a bit of it,’ answered Mr. Hoff- 
man. “Such love asa manly man gives 
a woman is too much for her; it be- 
wilders and distresses her; it is more 
than she can comprehend; it is like 
planting an oak in a crystal vase, as I 
saw Mrs. Eva attempting, and the vase 
was shattered to atoms. It is not a 
woman’s capabilities for constancy and 
profound passion that will keep her 
true to her lover, but Azs power in him- 
self and over her.” 

All the time he was saying this, he 
was writing with a pencil on a slip of 
paper, which he at length tossed upon 
the table. It read in this wise: 

LINES. 


Not to thine own strength do I, love, leave thee, 
(Though when thou willest I have found thee 
strong), 
But when that wayward will would most deceive 
thee, 
My love, my love shall keep thy soul from 
wrong; 
For, wert thou weaker than the frailest she, 
Such strength of loving as I give thee, shall 
Brace thy inconstant spirit, as the sea 
(Less mighty than my love flows forth to thee) 
Must ebb and flow beneath the lunar thrall. 
LOVE-LETTERS. 


“What a pity the letters of lovers, 
genuine love-letters, are not more fre- 
quently preserved,” said Willis. 

“Oh, no, they are too sacred,” I re- 
sponded; “I am sure that it would be 
a profanity to submit them to the eyes 
of a third party.” 

“They would be too sad. True lovers 
are never happy, and a genuine letter 
from Dante to Beatrice, Tasso to Leonora, 
would give us a deeper heart-ache than 








those of Abelard and Heloise,” said Mr. 
Hoffman. 

“For all that, I would risk the heart- 
ache for the sake of the letter,” replied 
Tanthe. 

“Not so,” I rejoined ; “I know of no 
more melancholy book than Mrs. Jame- 
son’s ‘Loves of the Poets.” It seems 
like a dissection of the nerves in a liv- 
ing subject to read such a book ; let the 
record die with the poet. I once saw 
a love-letter painted ; or rather the de- 
spair of a poet painted,” I continued. 

“ Tell us the design.” 

“Tt was very simple. The picture was 
small—not above a foot square, and yet 
the perspective was vast; a dark sea, 
cold, turbulent, asif the waves had been 
lashed to fury, but were subsiding with 
a dash of white foam here and there. 
In the midst arose one solitary crag, 
ragged, bare of all vegetation, and upon 
this, with loosened wing, stood an eagle, 
his eye penetrating the vast ocean, a 
weird, searching glance. There was noth- 
ing more, and yet the sketch drew my 
eye and senses with a wild fascination. 
It haunts me to this day. If any thing 
distressing comes to me, instantly I see 
the rock and the eagle in the midst of 
the sea—the great symbol of desola- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hoffman arose and walked the 
floor, and then asked who was the art- 
ist. 

“T do not know. I saw it ina studio 
in Boston. The artist observed the in- 
terest with which I regarded the sketch, 
and he placed it upon the easel where I 
could better see it. ‘It gives a strange 
impression, I remarked. ‘Yes, replied 
the artist, ‘there was something singular 
about the young man who painted it. 
He seemed ‘to work upon it with an un- 
tiring delight, and died soon after it was 
finished.’ ” 

“ And left his soul stamped upon the 
canvas to magnetize and torture all who 
should look upon it,” said Mr. Hoffman, 
stopping in his walk with an expression 
of deep melancholy. “Miss Anna, give 
us a breathing of the sweet South over a 
bed of violets, that we may get out of 
this somber vein. Do you know, Mrs. 
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Eva, it always creates a picture to my 
mind of the time when I, a solitary 
bachelor, shall be carried out quietly 
from some _ private boarding-house, 
solemnly escorted up town, and laid 
away in the family dark chamber in the 
little old cemetery at Stuyvesant church ? 
You must go with me, some time, and see 
where I shall sleep.” He smiled as he 
said this—a smile at the lips, but the 
eyes were very sad. 

In the mean while Miss Anna had 
opened the piano, and was singing 
Mendelssohn’s 
“*T know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.” 
and her rich young voice produced an 
illusion of perpetual youth and sweet- 
ness, 

“ Anna has talent just on the verge 
of genius, but she does not overstep the 
bounds,” remarked Mr. Embury, looking 
with all a father’s fondness at his ac- 
complished daughter. 

“But you do not undervalue God’s 
greatest endowment ?” asked Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

“No; but I covet happiness for my 
children, and that great gift is incompati- 
ble with it. There are no conditions in 
this world adapted to it.” 

“But, is there nothing better than 
happiness ?” I asked. 

“ Why, its pursuit even enters into the 
constitution of the United States, as an 
inalienable right,” auswered Mr. Hoffman, 
smilingly. 

I remember once the subject of talk 
turned upon the idea of 


DUTY. 


“TI do not believe in duty; I believe 
in spontaniety. The conditions of duty 
are external and conventional, while the 
soul rejects and annuls these conditions,” 
and Margaret Fuller looked oracular. 

“ By rejecting duty we overthrow the 
very pillars of society, Miss Margaret ; 
we become moral Samsons, and are 
crushed under the ruins which over- 
whelm our compeers. I am willing to 
see this higher law, but I am not willing 
to see the havoc which the strong, under 
this pretext, would bring upon the weak.” 
Mr. Hoffman thus replied. 








“T agree with you, Mr. Hoffman,” 
answered Ianthe. “I am old-fashioned 
enough to reverence duty, and to look 
with distrust upon these transcendental 
fallacies which threaten to uproot 
society.” 

““Wordsworth was of your opinion 
also,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” answered Mr. Hoffman, “ and 

“** By no commotion in me wrought, 

But in the soberness of thought,’ 
he owns manfully to his devotion. I 
never read that noble ode of his without 
a deep stirring of the heart. It is 
singularly grand and tender, minute and 
yet comprehensive in its view of human 
love and human duty, both guided by 
a heavenly law. I do not see how 
Coleridge could think that reference to 
the heavenly bodies out of place. Surely, 
it is not too sublime. If we take the 
standpoint of a human soul seeking to 
find a type for its highest monitions, 
where would it look? Surely not upon 
the earth for illustration or metaphor, 
but”—turning playfully to Miss R. T., 
who had taken no part in the conversa- 
tion—“ Miss Ruth, you are half asleep 
under all this prosiness ; you appreciate 
the dutiful behavior of moon and stars, 
so benignly shining these cold evenings, 
and saving the consumption of gas,” and 
his fine face glowed with that genial light 
which made him often turn the current 
of talk where it was likely to weigh 
upon the group, by some gay remark, 
half quaint, half serious. 

“T have no tolerance of Wordsworth,” 
resumed Willis; “he is no poet, but a 
mere prose writer, who laboriously 
strings prose thoughts and common- 
place ideas upon a thread of rhyme; 
he vibrates from dullness to puerility.” 

“ We are losing the thread of our dis- 
course,” answered the Sybarite, tapping 
his small, Spanish-looking foot with his 
little gold-headed cane ; “I think if Mis- 
tress Eva would just read that essay of 
hers, which lately appeared in Graham, 
it would be found that her ideas of duty 
are as little orthodox as those of Miss 
Fuller. I move that we have the essay 
as acomplement to transcenden—I beg 
pardon—Miss Fuller.” 
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There was some mischief and not a 
little irony in this remark; but our 
group of twenty years ago were neither 
envious, jealous, nor captious. 

“T really do not know how that 
essay can be so construed,’ I replied. 
“Tt was entitled, ‘ Self-Sacrifice.’ ” 

“To be sure it was; and if it did 
not eschew duty, I am no judge. It 
was about as nice a plea for thorough 
selfishness, and all sorts of womanly 
caprices, as ever I read or thought of.” 

We all laughed, although I am sure 
I was considerably annoyed, for I am 
not a little sensitive as to the construc- 
tion put upon my writings. 

The essay was called for, and read 
with a good many good-natured com- 
ments, the Sybarite declaring that “ such 
freakishness might do while the dew 
was upon the rose, but good Lord de- 
liver us from all such, save when uttered 
by a young and pretty woman !” 


Mr. Hoffman, as may be inferred from 
his remarkable frontal development, had 
a large organ of wit; but this was a 
faculty but little esteemed by himself, 
though spontaneously active when in 
the society of his friends. He was too 
essentially earnest a man to acquire the 
reputation for a wit. 

“Our best things,”’ he would say, 
“are never appreciated ; we make our 
reputation on some shallow, but happy 
hit, and then, when we write our best, 
it makes no mark.” 

“ Versatility is a hindrance to great 
immediate success, I apprehend.” 

“You have divined the secret; your 
owl, who looks solemn, and has but a 
single note, broods upon the helmet of 
the immortal Pallas. Poe pushed him 
aside and put the raven there.” 


FANNY ELLSLER. 


The advent of Fanny Elisler produced 
a furor of excitement in New York. 
Her magnificent physique, and her fas- 
cinating smile, and perfection of move- 
ment, by which every emotion of the 
soul found a palpable expression in the 
poetry and passion of the dance, made 
her seem «a living lyric, instinct with 





music. She seemed to embody all that 
the soul could utter—higher, nobler, than 
by any words. She floated before one, 
a pure spirit, breathing out the depths 
of a vast poem, such as was preluded 
when the morning stars sang together ; 
her perfect abandon, her look of rapt 
inspiration, her ethereal grace, belonged 
to a human expression so little impeded 
by any material relation, that she seemed 
to float away and become transfigured. 
The real disappeared, or rather blent 
itself in the ideal. She suggested the 
resurrection: I say it reverently. 

Mr. Hoffman, at the time of the Ells- 
ler furor, produced one of those quaint 
mots, which are so clever in recital, but 
always lose when written. 

“ Just think of it; Margaret Fuller 
was out last night with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, to see Fanny Ellsler.” This 
was sail by Dr. Griswold. 

“ Did you hear their remarks ?” asked 
Mr. Hoffman. 

“ Why, no; what did they say ?” 

“They were both silent, absorbed, 
inspired. Fanny floated in gossamer 
down to the foot-lights. Suddenly 
Margaret exclaimed, ‘Mr. Emerson, 
that is poetry.’ Then Fanny achieved 
one of her wondrous pirouettes. Mr. 
Emerson broke out, ‘Margaret, that is 
religion,” 

This comic hit at transcendentalism 
was too good to be lost, and soon found 
its way into the newspapers. 

Mr. Hoffman’s mind was evidently 
conservative. He had a thorough con- 
tempt for the far-fetched and the preten- 
tious, oracular, looking with grave dis- 
trust upon most of the radical theories 
which were gajning ground upon every 
side. He used playfully to call himself 
Don Quixote, loth to let the beautiful 
illusions of the past sink into obliv- 
ion. 

“T do not see that these radicals give 
us any thing better for what they are at 
such pains to root up,” he would say. 

Margaret Fuller, solemn, and apt to 
magnify the commonplace, and imagine 
an idea to be new because it was couched 
in unwonted language, often found the 
misty vail torn from her favorite theories 
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by the badinage of the Knight. Both 
were earnest, but in a different way. 
Margaret believed in carrying out a doc- 
trine conceived to be true, irrespective 
of consequences. Mr. Hoffman believed 
the radical theories of New England 
would overthrow our republican institu- 
tions, and lead to a despotism, and thus 
the best hopes of civilization would be 
wrecked in order to remove blemishes, 
which, if left to time, he believed would 
disappear under the sure progress of 
human improvement. 

Charles Fenno Hoffman was born in 
the city of New York, in 1806, and, if 
I mistake not, Longfellow, Willis, and 
several others, were born that same 
year. Judge Hoffman, the father, was 
not only a learned judge, but a genial, 
hospitable man, whose table furnished 
an extra plate, not only for decayed 
gentility, but for a long list of distin- 
guished persons, who, for months and 
years, were welcomed to his well-sup- 
plied board. The French Revolution 
sent thousands into exile, and Judge 
Hoffnian found at different periods men 
like Talleyrand, Louis Philippe, ete., at 
his rooms, while Washington Irving for 
several years was an inmate of his 
family. 

Young Hoffman thus found himself 
always in the midst of persons of large 
experience, courtly demeanor, and <le- 
cided genius. He was bred for the 
law, but it seems to have possessed few 
attractions for him, though I have often 
heard him regret that he did not apply 
himself strenuously to its pursuit. 

“In our country journalism pays, 
but not literature. Even at the prices 
which we of to-day receive, literature 
yields but a low interest, for the time, 
culture and rank which we expend. 
We must look upon it in the Adam 
Smith, political economy line, Mrs, Eva, 
for genius, however predominant, must 
come to barter and sale if it would take 
its legitimate position.” 

“ And yet, native talent has a limited 
expression as yet, while we have no In- 
ternational Copyright Law. Publishers 
are not likely to pay a copyright per- 
centage, so long as they can import a 








book and reap a clear profit from its 
publication.” 

“That is true; and an ironical com- 
ment may be found upon this state of 
things, in the recent fact that the Messrs. 
Harpers, who have scored their thou- 
sands and thousands by the sale of Jane 
Porter’s books, have lately sent her over, 
not a purse of money, but an easy chair 
to rest her old bones in.” 

“ Liberal publishers !” 

“Yes, liberal publishers! I know of 
nothing that will take down the very 
spirit of an author, more than to sub- 
mit a work to their inspection in the 
hope of having it published. Their 
cool contempt for authorship; their 
dollar-and-cent estimate of every thing; 
their ironical, withering scorn of poetry 
and romance, notwithstanding their best 
money has come from these very sources, 
make a man feel as poor Mirzya did 
when flayed alive. They treated W. 
C. Bryant and his poems with indiffer- 
ence and scorn, till a more liberal pub- 
lisher wished to produce them in better 
shape to the world, when, suddenly, 
the rhymes so rose in value that Bry- 
ant was obliged to pay them liberally 
to obtain the use of his own prop- 
erty !” 

One strong characteristic of Mr. Hoff- 
man was his deep sense of human just- 
ice. Meanness in any shape was repug- 
nant to him, and injustice or oppression 
excited in him always a generous indig- 
nation. 

At one time he held an office of some 
importance in the custom-house—one 
whose duties could be performed prin- 
cipally by clerks, and one to which he 
carried a chivalric sense of honor, as 
well as manly integrity. 

One morning a smooth, wealthy 
merchant entered his office, and after 
some pleasant and not uncomplimentary 
conversation, laid a package upon the 
desk, addressed to Mr. C. F. Hoffman. 
He naturally enough opened the note 
and learned its contents, his visitor talk- 
ing all the while. Suddenly he arose 
from his chair, and indignantly returned 
note and money. 

“Take them back, sir, that I may 
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forget that any one has dared to offer 
me a bribe !” 

The Sybarite was present, and laughed 
heartily. “ Why, Charles, Mr. was 
perfectly dumbfounded ; the way you 
took it was entirely out of the sphere 
of his own morals, and he went away 
completely puzzled.” 

“Tam not accountable for the views 
of a man with a blind moral sense. 
That old fellow, Johnson, must have 
been something of a bore amongst gen- 
tlemen, but I honor him for his clear 
and vigilant morals.” 

Any one who should read Irving’s 
“ Astoria,” written while an inmate of the 
Hoffman family, and then read Mr. Hoff- 
man’s “ Wild Scenes of the West,” writ- 
ten after a long and exciting tour of ad- 
venture, will not fail to perceive that the 
vivid conversational narrative: of the 
young traveler had enthused the tran- 
quil author of “ Geoffrey Crayon.” In- 
deed, Mr. Irving had a rare and felici- 
tous silence, and our literary Nestor un- 
questionably absorbed the best points of 
conversation from men who scattered 
the affluence of their pearls and dia- 
monds, little caring who might gather 
them up. 

The “ Knickerbocker History of New 
York,” was never heartily forgiven by the 
old Dutch families, the more so as the 
suspicion arose that while participating 
in the unguarded hospitalities of these old 
Knickerbocker families, he had been a 
critical and satirical observer—had be- 
trayed confidence while seeming a friend. 

Mr. Julian C. Verplank, a gentleman 
and scholar, in a burst of honest indig- 
nation, denounced this burlesque upon a 
brave man, and this travestie of history, 
before the New York Historical Society, 
as unworthy ofa man of genius—that the 
legitimate field for humor was sufficiently 
broad without encroaching upon the 
grave and sacred domains of the histo- 
rian. 

Mr. Hoffman could not but sympa- 
thize with these views, held in common 
by all the old Dutch families, and, hence, 
he who had been the companion of the 
boy and the fireside associate of the 
youth, came to be regarded with a nat- 











ural distrust; and though no open rup- 
ture existed, a degree of coldness and 
formality gradually took the place of old 
familiarity. Indeed, amongst the literati 
of twenty years ago these facts were look- 
ed upon as something of a blemish upon 
the character of Irving, but as the march 
of civilization is gradually obliterating the 
finer national moral shades, this view of 
things is fast fading from the mind, and 
nothing is held too sacred for the prov- 
ince of the wit; the flippancy of the par- 
odist may profane our holiest senti- 
ments. 

At the age of thirteen, young Hoff- 
man met that terrible accident, which, 
however borne by a brave, resolute 
spirit, most certainly cast a shadow upon 
his whole after life. He was playing with 
other boys, near the Battery, when, at- 
tracted by the passage of a steamer, I 
think, they attempted the dangerous ex- 
periment of a leap on board when she 
was under full way, and the hapless boy, 
by a sudden lurch of the vessel, was 
jammed between itand the wharf. Am- 
putation became necessary, and he was 
lamed for life. Notwithstanding this, 
he was not only fond of, but expert in all 
manly exercises. He was a skilful hunt- 
er, and a devotee to the angle, whom 
Isaac Walton would have loved, and 
Christopher North gloried in. He prac- 
ticed fencing, sat a horse handsomely, and 
danced well. 

Mr. Hoffman certainly was an aristo- 
crat, in a good sense. He attached no 
little importance to a good lineage—liked 
those who could talk of their ancestors, 
and, hence, did not fail to admire the 
Verplank family, whose geneological tree 
showed a green garniture, it is said, in 
the days of Julius Cesar. 

“Blood is every thing,” he would say. 
“There must be a long, high culture of 
blood and bone to produce a fine order 
of brain. It must be fine, sensitive, vital, 
and all this does not come from the cLop. 
The delicate essence of the poet, is the 
last step in our earthly culture, always 
accepting the word in its sense of 
prophet; and the next is a translation 
to the spiritual.” 

“In other words, Moses and Elias were 
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poets at a white heat, and must of neces- 
sity have been translated.” 

“Your Puritan education has given 
you a knowledge of the Bible worthy of 
Shakspeare or Milton,” he replied. “ Ah ! 
Mrs. Eva, we humans ought to be infi- 
nitely more, or infinitely less than we 
are. We are tantalized by thoughts too 
vast to grasp, too heroic for the common 
uses of life.” 

“ Are they not archetypes of the hid- 
den future life—germs of that greater life 
into which we grow, and enter when our 
earthly garments are too small for us?” 

“Ofthis one thing I am sure,” he an- 
swered, “ that were the unseen and eter- 
nal fully revealed to us, I mean so that 
we should be told dogmatically that it 
did exist, our skepticism would be more 
inveterate than it now is, for the motive 
for aspiration would be wanting ; where- 
as, now, we expand and aspire in the 
search after the assurance.” 

Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Poe, of all others 
of my guests, delighted most in these 
metaphysic and mystic questionings. 
The ordinary, gay chat of society soon 
tired them. 

I remember Mr. Hoffman was to give 
an address before the New York Histori- 
cal Society, and he deferred preparation 
till we thought he would fail of the in- 
tention. He prepared himself, however, 
and was acquitting himself handsomely 
before a crowded house, when, suddenly, 
his voice faltered—and the blood quite 
receded from his face. It was but a 
moment, when he laid aside his notes 
and went on in a still happier vein, evolv- 
ing bursts of applause. 

It subsequently appeared that, with his 
habitual carelessness, he had left more 
than half of his lecture at home, and was 
obliged to supply its place from other 
mental resources. His brother, Ogden 
Hoffman, always a fluent and eloquent 
speaker, remarked that “ it was a wonder 
he could go on at all. If a man deter- 
mines to extemporize, ideas and words fol- 
low as a matter of course; but if he de- 
pends upon a written document, and that 
is lost to him, ten to one he will break 
down at once.” 

Mr. Hoffman was very wise for every 








body but himself—was always for help- 
ing them in all matters that concerned 
them. He gave literary people ideas and 
suggestions fur poems, stories, etc., and 
devised a thousand plans for the well- 
being of his friends, when, perhaps, at 
the same moment he was suffering from 
some painful experience, or had encoun- 
tered some great disappointment in his 
own person. I do not think he ever 
wrote with any pleasure, (though he wrote 
a great deal), after that cruel attack made 
upon him in the Dublin Magazine. 

“Why do you not write, yourself, that 
beautiful story you suggested to Ianthe ?” 
I once said. 

“ Where’s the use? I do not like to 
write. I can not choose but write now 
and then, but, generally, it is irksome.” 

“ Half the thought you have for others 
would make you the most comfortable of 
men, if expended upon yourself.” 

“ Do not speak of it. It is the most 
stupid thing in the world to look after 
one’s self; but the sweetest in the world 
is to look after one’s friends, for it takes 
us out of ourselves.” 

“To me, this life of poetry, daguerreo- 
typing the soul in words, is very beauti- 
ful, and not to be treated with contempt.” 

“ Expression falls so far short of ideas, 
that I conceive little pleasure in it. All 
we want is to find a ‘mete audience 
though few, and hereafter we shall reach 
some divine art, by which an artist will 
seize, in a picture of us, just the expres- 
sion we wish to send to an individual— 
love, hate, respect, contempt, indifference, 
as the case may be; and we shall trans- 
mit that picture to the object, and let it 
speak for us, and so we shall be rid of 
bores—that is, of books !” 

Routine was irksome to him. He 
wrote under the spur of necessity rapidly, 
and to the purpose, but he liked better to 
talk than write, and was very apt to de- 
fer to the last moment all obligations of 
the kind. He had no ambition to spur 
him on—and no vanity of any kind to 
be gratified by success. His best inspir- 
ations came in his familiar social inter- 
course, and were apt to evaporate with 
the occasion. 

“ Those who find themselves by birth, 
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education and genius,” he said, “at the 
head of the ladder, are not half so happy 
as those who are compelled to struggle 
for position; the struggle intensifies the 
faculties, and they achieve more, and 
grow happy in the contest.” 

“T do not believe in this kind of neces- 
sity. I think in every walk of life the 
buffeting process is done at the expense 
of some fine shade of character, or grace 
of mind.” 

“ And yet, in our own country, where 
genius must work out itsown mission, 
nor look for any fostering hand, nothing 
of moment is accomplished without. 
You remember Thorwaldsen’s “ Genius” 
—sturdy little scoundrel! it is just the 
idea for genius in a Republic.” 


BORROWED NOTES, ETC. 


Suddenly he changed the subject of 
discourse. ‘“ Mrs, Eva, have you seen 
that critique upon me in the Dublin Mag- 
azine ?” 

“Yes; a cruel, unjust, unmerited at- 
tack. Surely, an enemy hath done this.” 
I replied warmly, for I felt all I said, 
and saw what gave me poignant sorrow, 
that the barb had penetrated an exquis- 
itely delicate mind. - He was silent for 
some time—his face expressive of great 
pain; he at length said, quite huskily, 

“They might have accused me of 
being an imbecile, but to impute plagia- 
rism to me—faugh ! it is like accusing a 
gentleman of the vices of a thief. I could 
bear any thing else better. 

“T would not waste a thought upon it.” 

He folded his arms over his breast 
with a look of poignant suffering—and 
did not speak for many minutes. 

“ Mrs. Eva, this seems childish; but 
it takes away, just now, the staff from 
under me. I have wondered that poor 
Keats should have taken so much to 
heart the cutting strictures of the re- 
viewers, but I understand it all now—it 
is being placed in a pillory with—with 
nauseous missiles hurled at one’s head.” 

“Oh, do not take it so to heart; all 
who know you, know how unjust it is. 
If Moore had never wriiten a line, you 
would have written as you have done. 
Your genius may have points of 
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resemblance, but there the likeness must 


| end.” 


“Mrs. Eva, I thank you, but I will 
tell you what I have resolved to do. 
See here,” and he showed me that 
ominous publication of his called Bor- 
rowed Notes for Home Consumption, in 
which he yields the whole field to his 
cruel stigmatizer. I tried to dissuade 
him from this, but to no purpose. 

“ What's the use?” he replied, almost 
peevishly. “It is the curse of youth, 
and the vice of imagination, to demand 
expression. The folly is in painting 
it.” 

“The wickedness is in dealing mer- 
cilessly with writers, as do so many of 
our critics.” 

“Tago represented them—the cold, 
intellectual Iago, with a secret bitter 
spot, to point every paragraph. Nothing 
unless critical.” 

He never after alluded to this critique, 
if it deserves the name, but the blow 
told fearfully upon him, and he was loth 
ever after to publish at ali, and never 
yielded himself to the necessities of 
verse without a pang. 

“ A man should be robust enough to 
live without shaping his misery into 
verse, Mrs. Eva. I have Hotspur’s con- 
tempt for poets: ‘Td as lief be a kitten 
and cry mew, as one of these same meter 
ballad-mongers ;? and yet, what are we 
to do ?” 

“We are not to quarrel with the 
basis of our creation; we are to take 
ourselves as God has made us, and make 
the best of it.” 

“Oh, thou philosopher in petticoats ! 
Mrs. Eva, the cruelest thing that can be 
done for us in this world is, to shake 
our faith in ourselves, to make us doubt 
our own genius. We may be disparaged 
in a thousand ways, and yet be unscath- 
ed; but chaos comes with this shaking of 
the pillars of selfhood.” 


THE STUYVESANT TOMB. 


It was a still October morning, the 
air breathing of the sweet South, when 
Mr. Hoffman claimed my promise to 
visit with him the little cemetery of the 
old Stuyvesant church. 
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My simple habits and plain dress 
made it easy for me to sally forth, and 
we were soon on our way to the upper 
part of thecity. Twenty years ago, the 
little old church of Stuyvesant was quite 
in the suburbs of the city. There were 
long open lots, and green fields, rocks 
and country, board fences, grass in the 
pathway and low bushes by the way- 
side; the shrill locust piped in the 
thicket, and the grasshopper leaped and 
sang in the mild atmosphere, while the 
disputatious katydid kept up her continu- 
ous and mysterious affirmation, and no 
less pungent negative. 

In spite of the balmy atmosphere and 
the repose of nature, autumn in those 
days was a sad period to me, and I in- 
ferred it to be the same to my companion, 
fur we talked but little as we went 
along. 

We reached the little old church, so 
intimately associated with the Dutch 
ancestry of New York, nearly in silence. 
The old sexton opened the gate for us, 
and bowed respectfully to my friend. 
He was a short, sober-faced man, who 
had grown into sobriety by his profes- 
sion more than by any natural melancholy 
in his constitution. As he stood under 
the old willows in his black garments 
he seemed more like a fixture of the 
grounds than a peripatetic. We passed 
along and soon were seated by the plain 
slab, nearly buried in the grass, which 
covered the Hoffman tomb. 

“ Here I shall rest at some time, and 
here the great city will ere long obliter- 
ate the tombs of our race,’ said my 
companion. 

“The thought of a tomb is dread- 
ful to me,” I exclaimed, with real dis- 
tress of feeling. “ Let the daisies grow 
over me, let the birds hop and sing 
above me. I could not rest in a 
tomb.” 

Mr. Hoffman smiled faintly, and re- 
plied, 

“The paths of -glory lead but to the 
tomb. That was a great, a sublime love 
between Michael Angelo and the Colon- 
na, which induced her to send for him 
when she was dying, that she might 
yield her breath in his presence. I do 


not wonder at his regret that he had not, 
at such a time, kissed the Lrow of his 
dying friend.” 

“T do not like to call it love. Friend- 
ship is so much higher than what we 
call love. Friendship is pure love on 
earth, divine love in heaven.” 

“But, for poor human nature, a 
robust, manly, protective, every-day 
affection is the best thing in this world. 
Friendship is the heavenly manna, but, 
it rather seems to seat us on vapory 
clouds, singiog hallelujahs,” and he smil- 
ed at this Qumorous finale to a grave 
subject. 

“These mortal yearnings show only 
the depth of the spiritual.” 

“Alas! the great aim is wanting to 
most of us. An isolated man, dreaming 
much, and executing little, is a miserable 
object. We must have a routine for 
our common life, or we are wreck- 
ed.” 

“ Yes, as the world now is, few can be 
ministered to—few rest in the Delec- 
table Gardens ; the world crushes all that 
is beyond itself.” 

“ Death is little, in one point of view, 
but very great to those who have gar- 
nered no eternal aspirations. One ought 
to be quite sure that he has grasped at 
something unaffected by time, if he 
would have death a pleasing thought.” 

“The ayersions to death are the ter- 
rible part of it. I should like to follow 
the example of the wild beast—crawl 
away into some covert and die alone. 
In early youth I dreamed of the battle- 
field ; now I covet the roar of the cat- 
aract, and the great solitudes of the 
Adirondacs have an utterance to me 
most timely—most significiant.” 

We arose to our feet and read the 
tablet of the Stuyvesants inserted into 
the wall of the church. The last of 
the Dutch Governors—from whom the 
grasping cupidity of England, without a 
shadow of pretext, wrested away the 
scepter of power. Unable to con- 
template the overthrow of the Dutch 
dynasty in the new world, powerless to 
save, and too proud for useless cabals, 
the brave old man retired to his Bowery, 





or great farm, and never, to the day 
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of his death, entered the precincts of 
English rule. 

The tomb of the Stuyvesants was 
open, for one of its members had depart- 
ed. With what a strange awe I de- 
scended the narrow steps! J had never 
before entered a tomb, and it seemed to 
choke my breath, and gloom the whole 
aspect of life for weeks after. 

It had been carefully aired and white- 
washed throughout. New receptacles 
for the dead, bright and polished, re- 
placed the molderings of decay. The 
full in size were there—the adolescing 
youth—the span-long child. 

“ Where is the shelf of the old Gov- 
ernor ?” asked Mr. Hoffman, beckoning to 
the sexton. 

He approached us, descended into 
the tomb, slowly, solemnly. He point- 
ed to one side upon the ground, where 
could be discerned a little heap of 
dust carefully drawn to a pyramidal 
form. 

“ That is the spot where the body was 
placed, and that is all that is left. The 
family have never allowed the place to 
be touched.” 

I gazed reverently at the memento, 
thinking a more reverent family would 
have incased the ashes in silver. Mr. 
Hoffman smiled, and said, in a low 
voice : 

** Imperious Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 

I have since seen Edwin Booth in the 
grave-scene of Hamlet, and he had the 
same solemn irony of face which Mr. 
Hoffman wore as he repeated the 
words. 

“JT think, Mrs. Eva, I know precisely 
the state of feeling which Shakspeare 
has given to his Hamlet in the progress 
of his sad experience—the weariness 
of struggle—the destiny beyond the 
ability to meet it—the final ‘ what's 
the use? sinking into the very 
soul,” 

“That way madness lies,” I replied, 
with a shudder. 

And thus we went and returned, and 
talked and visited, that autumn day, the 
tomb of the Stuyvesants. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 


Vou. III.—#5. 





GREENBLOW IN GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER XII. 


SQUIRE BUTTERFIELD. 


H, what a mournful night that was 
to Greenblow! As he sat on the 
rude bench in his dark cell, what solemn 
reflections agitated his mind! Shut up 
in jail! A prison-bird! This, then, 
was the result of his courting of the 
gilded idol of fashionable life. It had 
brought him tothisend. To Greenblow, 
it seemed indeed the climax of his career. 
He saw no hope beyond. 

To Bleake, this incident was simply 
an annoyance; the arrest was merely an 
insult to his self-esteem, and, profoundly 
disagreeable as it was, he viewed it as 
but a trifle in itself/—an event which 
would be forgotten by and by, however 
odious now. He knew that there would 
be a police-magistrate to face in the. 
morning, a fine to pay, and then he: 
would be set free. It made him angry,. 
but it did not frighten him. 

Greenblow, however, was utterly ig- 
norant of what was to come. He had 
only a vague, terrible consciousness that 
he was in the clutches of the law, and 
that he was being punished now, and 
would be punished more. All possibili- 
ties menaced him. He might be kept 
here on bread and water for weeks. He 
might be sent to the state-prison for 
years at hard labor. He might be fined 
hundreds of dollars. 

Running his mind’s eye back over 
the events of the evening, he indulged 
in conjectures as to what would be the 
precise character of his offense in the 
eye of the law. Would they call it 
assault and battery? What was 
the penalty for assault and battery in 
New York? Was it merely breaking 
the peace? What was the penalty for 
that? Wouid he be held as a common 
gambler? The policeman had intimat- 
ed that they were gamblers. The word 
gambler had no better sound than the 
word thief, to Greenblow. 

The mysteries of the law, especially 
the law as it is administered in this city, 
are sufficient to puzzle the wisest heads. 
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A common gambler is, in the eye of the 
law, an offender who may be fined to 
the extent of a thousand dollars, and im- 
prisoned at hard labor for two years; 
but though the city swarms with gam- 
blers, we never punish them in this man- 
ner. We send them to Congress some- 
times, however. 

If the possibilities of the law in Go- 
tham are so confusing to those who know 
something about it, we need not wonder 
that they assumed outlandish shapes in 
the mind of one so absolutely ignorant 
of it as Greenblow was. 

How earnestly he wished he had 
never, never left Butterfield’s Corners! 
He might have lived universally respect- 
ed there, with his money. There were 
no policemen there, either. Oh, if Em- 
ma Jane should see him now! Perhaps 
she would hear all about it. Perhaps 
his name would be blazoned in the 
newspapers, and Jim Butterfield would 
see it, (Squire Butterfield was a subscrib- 
er to the Daily Tribune,) and would show 
the horrible paragraph to Emma Jane, 
and it would be the talk of the Corners. 
In his castle-building, Darius had pic- 
tured himself,making a visit to the 
Corners with his rich New York wife, 
when he got her, and swaggering about 
the little village with a lordly air. This 
beautiful dream was vanished now. 
Darkness had closed about him. One 
solitary ray of consolation lit up the 
funereal gloom with its feeble light: they 
cottén’t hang him. That was some- 
thing, at least. 

Musing thus drearily, he at last fell 
asleep on his bench, and dreamed that 
he was climbing the interminable stair- 
way of a treadmill, and that the faces 
of Emma Jane Harbottle and Frozena 
Bleake came and stared at him through 
an iron grating. 

He was awakened by a rattling at his 
cell-door. It swung open, and the morn- 
ing/light entered, Liberty! Oh, joy! 
They were going to let him out! 

The rattling went on at the other cell- 
doors, one after another, and the hall 
on which the cells opened was present- 
ly swarming with a motley throng— 
mostly dirty, ragged, and vicious in 





appearance—the police-harvest of the 
preceding night. 

Darius came out of his cell, and look- 
ed about him. St. Gorge was standing 
near by, brushing the dirt from his 
clothes, and trying to smooth his tum- 
bled hair. Bleake had a very hard look, 
in the honest morning light, and— 
woful to relate!—one eye was draped 
in deep mourning, where Greenblow's 
big fist had struck it. He was as cross 
as a bear. He no longer made any at- 
tempt to appear jaunty and at ease. He 
was profuse of oaths, and of mutterings 
of direst vengeance upon the metropoli- 
tan police. 

“ Are we goin’ to be let go?” asked 
Greenblow, in a low tone, going up to 
Bleake. 

St. Gorge glared at him from under 
his black eyebrows. 

“ Ugh, you beastly loafer !” he growl- 
ed, in accentsof rage and hate; “ this 
comes of associating with you. By 
blood! I'll pay you off if ever I get a 
chance. You miserable backwoods 
hound !” 

Greenblow, crushed by his misfortunes, 
and aghast at Bleake’s black eye, had 
not spirit to reply. He retired to a cor- 
ner, and, producing his pocket-comb, be- 
gan disentangling his hair in a most 
dismal frame of mind. He paid no heed 
to the jeers of the crowd, who found 
food for considerable merriment in the 
attire of our two friends. Bleake, on the 
contrary, was ready to burst with rage 
at their taunts, 

“ Hullo, swaller-tail !” cried one, “ who 
hopped onto you ?” 

Bleake responded by cursing the fellow 
like a pirate. 

“ Leave him be,” said another ; “ he’s 
a minister! Don’t yer see his white 
choker ?” 

A squad of policemen interrupted the 
entertainment by coming in and marshal- 
ing the prisoners in double file, where- 
upon they moved out of the hall, down 
the steps of the station-house into the 
open air. 

Through the streets they marched, 4 
sorry-looking cavalcade, with Bleake at 
their head, under the immediate charge 
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of a broad-breasted, red-faced policeman. 
This honor had been accorded the repre- 
sentative of our best society, not as such 
representative, but solely on account of 
his foolish display of obstreperousness. 
In spite of his superior social culture, it 
must be admitted that Bleake was the 
worst-behaved person in the crowd. 
Most of the motley crew were either 
sheepishly good-natured or dolefully 
downcast, but Bleake was furious, and 
full of oaths. 

“Now shut up,” said the officer, 
pleasantly enough, though peremptorily ; 
“what you want to act that way fer? 
Come on quiet now, can’t you ?” 

“Take your hand off my collar, fel- 
low !” roared Bleake, jerking away his 
shoulder. | 

“Qh, yowre bound to make a fuss, 
are you ?” said the officer, dryly, jerking 
him back; “ well, then, the mor2 fool 
you. Come on now, or I'll drag you 
along like I would a rat.” 

A string of oaths from Bleake, 

“ Why, where was you raised,” queri- 
ed the officer, in a tone of profound 
disgust, “that you don’t know no better 
than to cut up this sort? I wouldn't 
’a took you for such a flat, to look at 
you.” 

Greenblow, near the rear of the pro- 
cession, had for a companion a ragged, 
bloated, red-nosed fellow who walked 
with the at-home air of a veteran in 
those yanks. 

“ What was you took up for, cap ?” 
he asked Darius, quite confidentially. 

“J—I don’t know,” said Darius. 

“ Oh, come,” said the man; “ that’s 
played, yer know. Was you drunk, or 
what ?” 

“T guess perhaps I was,” Darius re- 
plied, musingly, recalling the events of 
the evening. . 

“ Did you get inter a muss ?” 

“Eh?” 

“ Did you have a row ?” 

“ Yes, that’s it. Bleake an’ me had 
a fight. Where are we goin’ now ?” 

“ Afore the judge. You'll git ten 
days, most like.” 

“Ten days ?” 

“Yes. That's what J giner'ly gits 





fer a drunk and disord’ly. Ten days on 
the island, yer know.” 

“ What's that? <A prison?” 

“ Rather !” was the response, and the 
man subsided, and appeared to be busy- 
ing himself with memories of that silvan 
retreat. 

The procession walked on. It was 
agony to Darius to endure the stares of 
the people’ they passed. Oh, how he 
longed to reach the end of the journey, 
and know the worst! 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Darius Greenblow !” cried, in accents 
of astonishment, the owner of the hand. 

Darius turned his head. It was $quire 
Butterfield ! 

“ What’s this mean, Darius ?” asked 
the squire. 

But before he coulé answer, a police- 
man interfered, saying,in a respectful 
tone, that it “wasn’t allowed, you 
know.” 

Squire Butterfield acquiesced, and 
dropped to the rear of the procession, 
which he followed with sturdy feet. 

Not a very elegant-looking subject 
was Squire Butterfield, as regards his 
outer crust. He wore an antiquated 
blue swallow-tail coat with brass buttons, 
which was only accustomed to being 
aired on important occasions, and a tall 
hat whose luster had been dimmed by 
the lapse of ages. Precisely how old 
the hat was, none but the squire himself 
knew, but it was certainly in existence 
before his favorite newspaper, the New 
York Tribune, was, for it was swung for 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” in the 
days when Greeley edited the Log Cabin, 
the Tribune's seed. If Greenblow had 
chanced to meet the squire yesterday, 
in the reading-room of the Fifth Avenue, 
there is no doubt he would have been 
ashamed to own the old gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance, To-day, as it happened, 
the matter was a vastly different one. 

Perhaps it was a happy providence 
that the squire had met him to-day, in- 
stead of yesterday, then. We shall see. 

When the motley procession filed in- 
to the police-court, the honest squire 
took a seat to await the results. The 
prisoners were shut into a sort of 
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mammoth box, and the door closed upon 
them. 

The court was already open. One 
after another, the human contents of the 
box were called out. One after another 
they were tried and discharged, or sen- 
tenced and sent back to the box. 

“Uriah Greenbowl,” cried the guard- 
ian of the box, with that lofty contempt 
for cognomens which is born of a wea- 
risome familiarity with them. 

Darius emerged, with an air of pro- 
found dejection, and was confronted by 
the officer who last right arrested him. 

“Drunk and disorderly,” was the 
charge. 

Darius plead guilty. 

“Ten dollars,” said the judge, with the 
manner of an automaton. 

Darius was about to be returned to 
the box, to ayvait the closing of the 
court, but Squire Butterfield stepped for- 
ward promptly, and paid the fine. 

Greenblow’s watch and money were 
returned to him, and they left the court- 
room together. 

Darius almost shed tears of joy as he 
found himself once more breathing the 
blessed air of freedom. 

You may have seen a bird set free by 
some liberal hand, after having been con- 
fined in a cage, and how nature does not 
at once assert itself—how, with a lingering 
feel of its prison discipline, it hops quietly 
into the opened cage-door, before spread- 
ing its wings for the old flight. So with 
our Greenblow jail-bird. His first im- 
pulse, on coming out into freedom with 
Squire Butterfield, was born of his frame 
of mind while in prison, and was one of 
gratitude. Then the old nature asserted 
itself; his second impulse was one of 
eupidity, his third one of vanity. 

“Tm everso much obliged to you, 
squire,” spoke gratitude, and Darius 
wrung the old gentleman’s hand. 
“ You're the last man— !” 

“ What, for paying your fine?” said 
the squire. “Oh, any body would have 
done that, I guess. I didn’t want you 
to wait an hour or two in that box with 
all those scallawags.” 

Then cupidity awoke. 

“I suppose you—that is,” hesitated 








Greenblow, “that the ten dollars was 
only a loan, prob’bly ?” 

“ A loan!’ quoth the squire, a little 
surprised that any sane man should have 
any doubt on such a point. “ Why of 
course, Darius! It would hardly be my 
place to pay your police-bill, I should 
think; though, if you need the money, 
you needn’t mind about it. But to 
judge from the way you are dressed up 
—” and the squire ran his eye over 
Greenblow’s dancing-costume. 

Then vanity took fire. 

“Shoaldn’t ’a thought you’d’a known 
me, squire. I don’t look much 's I use’ 
to, eh ?” 

“No,” said the squire, bluntly, “ you 
ain’t the proper-looking young man you 
were at home. Your clothes are good 
ones, though they don’t look right on 
you, somehow, and those dark rings 
under your eyes give your face a very 
unpleasant expression. You look as if 
you had been sick. Have you ?, 

“Sick? No!” 

“Then it’s dissipation, of course— 
spirituous liquors and late hours. I’m 
afraid you have got into bad _ habits. 
Come! I must have a talk with you. 
Where do you put up ?” 

“T’m boarding at the Fifth Avenue.” 

“Come over to my hotel, then; it’s 
near by. Had any breakfast? No? 
Well, then, you can get something to 
eat, and brush the dirt off your clothes, 
and then ll talk with you.” . 

They proceeded to a hotel in the vi- 
cinity, one of those middle-class places 
which country people generally are so 
fond of, kept on “the European plan,” 
and Darius got his breakfast. Then 
they went up to the squire’s bed-room, 
and sat down. 

“Tell me what you have been doing 
now, Darius,” said the squire, kindly. 
“T knew your father and mother years 
before you were born, and many’s the 
time Hosea Greenblow has come to me 
for advice when he was in trouble. I’ve 
got to go back home to-morrow—l’ve 
been here nearly a week now—and I 
want to be able to take a good report 
of you, when I go.” 

It required all the skill born of Mr. 
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Butterfield’s small experience in the 
court-room with rambling-tongued wit- 
nesses, to extract from Greenblow a full 
and satisfactory account of his experi- 
ences in New York; but in the end the 
squire had it all. The good man was 
seriously disturbed by it. 

“T’m very sorry, Darius,” he said at 
last,“ very sorry! It seems you have 
been familiarizing yourself with the worst 
phases of life in this great city, so full of 
evil paths for unwary feet. You have 
got into gambling and drinking—two 
things that lie at the base of all crime. 
As for your experiences in the fashion- 
able circles of the city, I consider them 
nothing but the most wasteful and fool- 
ish extravagance for a young man in 
your circumstances. Three thousand 
dollars are nothing, in the sphere of life 
you have been moving in. At home, 
you would have been counted a rich 
man, with the property left yon by 
your grandmother. There ain’t a better 
farm in the country than that that you 
sold to that man Littletop, for three thou- 
sand dollars. He sold it last week for 
ten thousand dollars, by the way.” 

“ What!” gasped Darius. “ Ten thou- 
sand dollars! He’sa swindler, then.” 

“No,” said the squire; “ it was a le- 
gitimate business operation. The lew 
don’t call any man a swindler who 
merely buys a thing as low as he can, 
and sells it as high as he can. That’s 
always fair, unless the seller is of unsound 
mind—and I suppose you won’t claim 
that you are of unsound mind ?” 

Greenblow murmurea “Course not,” 
and puffed away indignantly at a cheap 
cigar. 

“ As for this young man Bleake, that 
you tell me of,” continued Mr. Butter- 
field, “seems to me he is a dangerous 
character for you to associate with, for 
all he is of respectable parentage. He 
robbed you of five hundred dollars in a 
gaming-house, it appears, and you say 
the police found something on him last 
night that caused them to believe him a 
professional gambler.” 

“Oh, I'd drop him quick enough,” 
said Darius, “but it’s his sister I'm 
after. If I can marry her—” 





“ Darius, you’re crazy !” declared the 
squire. “Do you think there are no 
evil consequences to follow a systematic 
course of deceit? ‘You are not only 
falsely pretending to be a southerner, but 
you are also pretending to be a man of 
property — which you certainly never 
were, as things go in New York. Sup- 
pose the lady should marry you ; it seems 
your supposed southern birth is a great 
recommendation to her, for some rea- 
son; when she finds out, after marriage, 
who you really are, do you suppose she 
won't bets and despise you? I don’t 
know muca about this particular lady, 
to be suis, but if she didn’t make your 
home too hot for comfort ever after, I 
don’t know women! But set that aside. 
Your poverty would soon come out, and 
the chances are a thousand to one that 
the lady’s father would turn you out- 
doors, as you’d deserve, sir—as you'd 
deserve! Id do it myself, if I were in 
his place—-I vow I would !” 

The squire, more fully realizing the 
detestable character of the imposture as 
he dwelt upon it, felt his indignation rise 
in spite of his endeavors to keep cool. 
He got up and walked the floor. 

“As well as I can calculate, from 
what you tell me, you are already well 
into your last thousand dollars,” he went 
on. “ You'll have to do a brisk busi- 
ness, young man, if you expect to carry 
out your crack-brain plan before your 
money is all gone. Take my advice, 
Darius,” he added, in a more kindly 
tone; “for your dead father’s sake, I 
hope you will take it; settle up your 
matters here this very day, and go back 
to Butterfield’s Corners with me to-mor- 
row. You can get into some modest 
business there—perhaps Brown & White 
would take you in partner—and give up 
your bad habits and become a good, 
honest citizen. Marry a wife and raise 
a family, and be a man; there are good 
girls enough in Butterfield’s Corners— 
better, I must say, than you deserve to- 
day—but I’m calculating on your re- 
forming and deserving a good wife. 
Probably there is some girl there now 
who likes you and whom you like, if 
you hadn’t got these ridiculous and 
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dangerous high-life notions into your head 
— isn’t there ?” 

“ No—not without it’s Em’ Jane Har- 
bottle, and I wouldn’t have er, after 
all’t’s passed.” 

“Emma Jane Harbottle? What do 
you mean by saying you wouldn’t marry 
Emma Jane Harbottle? That excellent 
girl is engaged to be married to my son 
James.” 

“ You—don't—” began Darius, in a 
low, astounded tone; but the close of 
the sentence was lost in a whispered 
whistle. 

“ But, come!” continued the squire. 
“ The day is half gone, and I’ve consid- 
erable business to do yet, before I leave 
town. I think I’ve said enough for any 
reasonable man tu be be convinced by. 
Go home now, and make up your mind. 
If you'll go back with me to the Corners, 
J’ll lend you a helping hand in any right 
way I can, and you'll be a man yet. If 
you conclude to go, meet me here to- 
morrow noon; that ’ll give you time 
enough to wind up your affairs here. If 
you conclude to stay here and play the 
knave—and the fool—I promise you the 
day will come when you will bitterly re- 
pent it.” 

Darius made noreply. As he turned 
to go, Squire Butterfield took his hand 
and shook it heartily. 

“Be a man now, Darius,” he said, 
“and nothing is done yet but can be 
mended.” 

With this, Greenblow went his way. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BAD TEMPER. 


Mr. GrorGE St. GEORGE BLEAKE did 
not escape quite so easily as Greenblow 
had done. 

“ George Bleecker!” cried the cogno- 
men-despising custodian of the prisoner’s 
box. : 
Bleake came forth defiant. 

The policeman who arrested him tes- 
tified that “this feller was sassy, and 
tried to pick a muss;” also, that he 
“had this here gambling trap onto 








him,” exhibiting it to the court. The 
court, taking these facts into considera- 
tion, and also taking umbrage at Bleake’s 
senseless display of bad temper, fined 
him fifty dollars, 

There was no Squire Butterfield pres- 
ent to pay Bleake’s fine, and the conse- 
quence was that our genteel acquaint- 
ance was shut up again in the ill-smelling 
box, where he gnawed his mustache in 
renewed rage, and vowed terrible ven- 
geance on Greenblow. 

When at last the court closed, Bleake 
paid the fine out of the money in his 
pocket-book in the officer’s charge—the 
money that he had intended staking on 
the cards against Greenblow the night 
before—and went home boiling with 
wrath. 

On the way, having tied a handker- 
chief over his unpresentable eye, he 
stopped at a restaurant to alleviate the 
pangs of appetite, that were nearly de- 
vouring him. He had not endured so 
long # fast since he was born. It near- 
ly drove him wild. The restaurant- 
keeper was dumb with admiration when 
he saw the figure of Bleake’s check. 
Two or three such customers would 
support him in affluence the year round, 
he thought. 

Bleake was not so addicted to reg- 
ular habits that his absence had caused 
any uneasiness to the ladies at home. 
He generally came home when he 
pleased, and stayed away when he 
pleased. But when they saw his hand- 
kerchief-bound head, their apprehen- 
sions were excited ; that is to say, the 
mother’s were—Miss Frozena was not 
so easily disturbed. 

“ Why, St. George, what is the mat- 
ter? Are you hurt?” 

“ That's the matter !” growled Bleake, 
jerking off the handkerchief and fling- 
ing it on the floor. 

“ Oh, oh!” cried Mrs. Bleake, in dis- 
tress. “Some one has attacked you, 
my poor boy !” 

She put her arms about his neck, but 
he threw them off. 

“ Don’t be spoony, mother,” said the 
charming youth. “Get me something 
to put on the cursed thing, can’t you?” 
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“ You have been in some disgraceful 
fight, St. George,” said Frozena, with 
deep aversion written on her face, as 
Mrs. Bleake left the room. 

“ Yes,” he responded, “and I may 
thank our excellent friend Greenblow 
for this, curse him for a_ beggarly 
loafer !” 

“The southern people are so excit- 
able,” said Frozena; “ you might have 
known better than to have quarreled 
with Mr. Greenblow.” 

“ Southern people !” sneered Bleake. 
“ Hanged if I hadn’t forgot that part 
of the play. If you had any sense at 
all, you might know that that loafer was 
not a southerner. He’s a fellow from 
back up in the woods here—some one- 
horse town—Buttertub’s Corners, or 
some such place. He a southerner! 
He never saw the outside of his beg- 
garly Corners till he came to New York 
a few wecks ago. He’s been gassing 
you all this time, and you’ve been just 
stupid enough not to see through it.” 

Frozena’s eyes glared wildly upon 
her brother, and she turned pale with 
anger, mortification and dismay. 

‘‘St. George Bleake!” she cried. 
“You have dared to practice this con- 
temptible deceit on me! You call Mr. 


Greenblow a loafer; if he is a loafer, ' 


what are you? To deceive your own 
sister in so base a manner! You have 
deserved the whipping he has given you. 
If he bad marred your handsome face, 
so that it would never have been hand- 
some more, I would have been glad /” 

And with this, the irate lady swept 
from the room, leaving her brother cov- 
ered with astonishment. He had not 
supposed that any thing could awaken 
Frozena to such a display. To her fret- 
ful, petulant, persistent manifestations of 
daily ill humor he had become accus- 
tomed; a “regular outburst” like this 
was something new. 

Mrs. Bleake, who had been absent 
during this little scene, now returned 
with a piece of fat pork, which she 
proceeded to bind upon the damaged 
eye. It would draw out the inflamma- 
tion, she said. 

“ You will have to stay in the house, 








dear, till to-morrow, at least. To-mor- 
row, I think, you can go out, with a 
bandage over it. Now tell me how it 
happened.” 

With many bitter expletives to adorn 
the tale and express his wrath, Bleake 
gave his mother some account of the 
affair, and, of course, the mother’s sym- 
pathy was deeply stirred. 

“ Why, what a scamp the fellow must 
be !” she declared, indignantly, referring 
to poor Greenblow. 

“Tl scamp him!’ swore Bleake, 
whose fury seemed to grow by what it 
fed on, in the most natural way ; “Tl 
kill him, that’s what T'll do !” 

“St. George!” said the mother, re- 
proachfully. 

“ Tl break his beastly head for him !” 
declared the valiant young man, not to 
be silenced with a word. 

Mrs. Bleake tried faithfully to soothe 
his anger, but, like those of many a too- 
fond mother, her words were not very 
influential upon her son’s mind. He 
would not be soothed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ENEMY AND FRIEND. 


GREENBLOW sat in his room at the 
Fifth Avenue, bending his majestic in- 
tellect to a thorough consideration of 
the great question, “‘ What shall I do ?” 
It is idle to suppose that the earnest 
words of the honest old squire had pro- 
duced no effect. They had, in truth, 
produced a very decided effect. A true- 
hearted, unselfish man, like Squire But- 
terfield, never speaks wholly in vain. 
Greenblow felt the force of the warning 
that had been given him; but a fool is 
not turned from his folly in a moment. 
His cogitations ran somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“Tf I go back to the old home, I 
throw away all the advantages I have 
won, and confess myself vanquished.” 
These are not Greenblow’s words, the 
reader understands, but merely a trans- 
lation of his thought. “Here I am, 
right in the midst of fashionable life, 
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and recognized as a man of wealth. 
How many men there are in the world 
who would give half their lives to be 
in my place! I consider my chance of 
marrying an heiress a very promising 
one. Even if it becomes known that I 
am not wealthy, still I think my chances 
are good. I am handsome, dress well, 
dance well, and behave as genteelly in 
society as St. George Bleake himself. 
At least, J don’t see where he has any 
advantage over me. 

“But suppose I do go back. What 
will I find there? Emma Jane is going 
to marry young Butterfield. I don't 
care much for her, but it was rather 
pleasant to be flattered by her love. I 
might marry some other girl there, but 
after the brilliant scenes I have mingled 
in here, it would be a living death to 
settle down to the humdrum life of the 
Corners. 

“T can’t do it. I don’t care two 
straws for any body at the Corners, nor 
they for me. Here, life is full of attrac- 
tion. I’m more than half convinced 
that that bewitching creature, Miss 
Bonnefoi, is in love with me. I might 
marry her. 

“T won't do it—there! T'll go and 
propose to Frozena this very night, and 
if she won’t have me, I'll try some one 
else. There's fifty girls here, I know, 
that would have me just as likely as 
not. To the deuce with Butterfield’s 
Corners !” 

Having thus settled the question sat- 
isfactorily, Greenblow stretched himself 
upon his bed, and took an afternoon 
nap. 

It was dark when he awoke, and 
lighting his gas, he proceeded to put 
on a clean- shirt, black his boots, and 
array himself in his favorite suit—the 
blue broadcloth coat with the velvet 
collar, the ghastly yeliow trowsers, the 
purple velvet vest. Then he descended 
to the hair-dresser’s, and submitted his 
locks to the curling-tongs. 

After eating a hearty dinner, (it is a 
curious fact, though the reader may 
think it rather irrelevant here, that men 
always do eat a hearty meal just before 
gving out to be hanged), he lit a cigar, 





and swaggered out switching his boot- 
leg with his little rattan-cane; crossed 
the street, and bent his steps up Fifth 
avenue. 

He paused at the Bleake residence, 
mounted the steps, and rung the 
bell. 

“Is Miss Bieake at home ?” 

The servant seated him in the recep- 
tion-room, took his card and retired. 
Greenblow sucked the handle of his 
cane, and looked about the elegantly- 
furnished apartment. How luxurious it 
seemed ! 

Give this up for a two-story frame- 
house at the Corners, with a rag-carpet 
on the floor of the parlor, and a wife 
with a face like that servant-girl that 
just went out! Oh, no, no! 

Was there no shadow to warn him 
of coming events, as he sat there, all 
unconscious of the storm that was raging 
in the apartment where sat Miss Fro- 
zena, her mother, and young Bleake, 
when the card was brought in by the 
servant ? 

“ Miss Bleake is unwell, and can not 
see Mr. Greenblow to-night,” said the 
servant, returning. 

“ Oh, yes!” said Darius ; “ why, I for- 
got all about her being sick,” and he 
arose to go. 

“ Cursed nonsense !” roared St. Gorge 
Bleake, elbowing the girl roughly aside, 
and dashing into Greenblow’s presence 
with his head tied up. ‘“She’s no more 
sick than you are, you big loafer! She’s 
done with you, do you hear? She don’t 
want to see you, you hound! Get out 
of my house now, or I'll throw you 
out! And if you ever show your 
blockhead here again, [ll break it for 
you! Leave the house!” 

Greenblow turned pale with mingled 
anger and affright. 

“Very good, Mr. Bleake,” said he, 
tremulously, and endeavoring to imitate 
the sneer which came so naturally from 
his rival's lips. “ You can rare around 
in your own house mighty fine, can’t 
you? If your sister ain’t sick, you be, 
I see—he, he! How’s yer black eye? 
Come out-doors, an’ P'}l black the other 
one fer ye!” 
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Greenblow had walked into the hall 
while saying this, and stood ready to 
make good his escape if Bleake should 
undertake to put his threat into execu- 
tion. But Bleake, boiling with rage 
though he was, did not attack him. 

“ Get out before you’re kicked out,” 
said he. “ And when you get out, take 
to your heels if you know what’s good 
for you, you coward ! Wait outside 
till I come, and [ll settle you. ° Just 
wait, if you dare !” 

With this he rushed wp stairs, and 
Greenblow departed. 

“Wonder if be really meant any 
thing by that,” mused Darius, as he re- 
gained the quiet street. “ Darned if I 
don’t believe I could make it pay, if he’d 
come after me.” 

There were enough people constantly 
passing, at the time, to account for the 
notion that had got into Greenblow’s 
head—a vague idea that Bleake might 
assault him, and some one among the 
passers, witnessing the act, could be 
brought to testify in a suit for damages 
against Bleake. Here was a possible 
chance for a “little speculation” that 
might replenish his fast-depleting excheq- 
uer. He walked on slowly down the 
street, turning the subject over in his 
mind. 

A muttered oath behind him—a clutch 
upon his neck—a furious blow upon his 
head from a slung-shot, and Darius sunk 
senseless upon the stones, with the blood 
gushing from his wound. 

Bleake had chosen his moment care- 
fully, notwithstanding his heat. Theré 
was no one at the moment passing. A 
man who witnessed the act from a dis- 
tance came running to the spot, which 
was the corner of —th street, but Bleake 
slipped down the cross-street, tossing 
away his slung-shot as he went, and hur- 
rying to a livery-stable near the corner, 
where he was known, sauntered in, with 
an inquiry for the proprietor. As he 
stood there talking, the inanimate form 
of his victim was borne past the open 
door, there was a shuffling of feet upon 
the stairway leading to the floor above ; 
Greenblow was being borne up into the 
gymnasium over the stable. 








It was Professor Holz who had come 
running tothe spot where Greenblow 
fell. A crowd had quickly clustered 
round. 

“Let’s take him up into my place,” 
said Holz, quietly ; and lifting the shoul- 
Gers of the prostrate man with his mus- 
cular arms, another man took his legs, 
and so he was borne up into the reading- 
room of the gymnasium. 

“T know this man,” said the Profes- 
sor, as he bathed the bloody head with a 
sponge and warm water. “He joined 
us a while ago, and I remember his name 
by its oddity. It is Greenblow. John,” 
to one of his assistants, “ look at the sub- 
scription book, and find this man’s ad- 
dress.” 

“ Fifth Avenue Hotel,” John presently 
reported. 

And to the Fifth Avenue Darius, still 
unconscious, was conveyed soon after, and 
a physician called. He pronounced the 
wound a bad one, but not necessarily 
fatal. 

Next day, an old man in a blue coat 
with brass buttons presented his broad, 
honest face at the clerk’s desk of the 
hotel, and inquired for a young man by 
the name of Greenblow. 

“Mr. Greenblow is sick,” said the 
clerk; “ he had an accident last night.” 

“ Ah,” said the squire, “ then I'm very 
glad Icame. Tm an old friend, and I 
must see him.” 

He was shown to the room. Darius 
was in a raging fever, and knew no 
one. 

“How thankful I ought to be 
thought the good squire, “that I didn’t 
go as Lintended! I had a presentiment 
something was wrong. If I had left 
him, poor fellow, he would have been 
lost, aud I should never have known 
what prevented him from meeting me 
to go home with me.” 

The squire remained a day or two 
longer in the city, and spent his whole 
time in faithful watching by Greenblow’s 
bedside. The sick man, in his ravings, 
imagined himself again at Butterfield’s 
Corners, serving customers as of old in 
Brown & White's store, and in this fact 
the squire found satisfactory evidence 


” 
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that Greenblow had made up his mind 
to go back with him. 

He made no effort to learn who it 
was who had assaulted Darius. It could 
do no good, he thought, and when the 
fever should pass he would no doubt 
hear from Greenblow’s lips enough of 
the story to decide his conduct in the 
matter. 

It was necessary, however, that he 
should go home, and after making ar- 
rangements for the proper care of the in- 
valid, he went accordingly, promising to 
return as soon as he could, and remain 
till Darius was well enough to be re- 
moved. 

“ He will go home with me as soon 
as he is able to be about,” said the squire. 

Some ten days later, Mr. Bleake, sen- 
ior, was sittingin his office in Wall 
street, when he was called upon by 
Squire Butterfield. 

“T would like a little private conver- 
sation with you, sir,” said the squire, “ on 
a matter of importance to yourself.” 

Mr. Bleake bowed his visitor into an 
inner office, and they became seated. 

“ My name is Amos Butterfield,’ the 
squire at ence explained, “ and I reside 
at Butterfield’s Corners, in county. 
A young man from our village, Darius 
Greenblow by name, came down to New 
York a few weeks since, and put up at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where he be- 
came acquainted with your son, St. 
George Bleake. The course of that ac- 
quaintance has been such that young 
Greenblow has suffered considerably 
from it. It is not in his service, how- 
ever, that I have made bold to call upon 
you, but in your own.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Bleake. “I see ;” 
though he did not see at all, and won- 
dered what it all meant. 

“T am*a father myself, with a son 
about the age of your own, and I am 
able to comprehend what a_ father's 
feelings must be when he knows that his 
son is pursuing a wrong course, I know 
I shall pain you, but it is in the hope 
of doing good that I am so bold.” 

Mr. Bleake moved uneasily in his 
chair. 

“ Your son,” the squire went on, very 








deliberately, “perceiving that young 
Greenblow had some money, seems to 
have set himself to work to get posses- 
sion of it. On the first night of the ac- 
quaintance, he introduced Greenblow to 
a gambling-house, and, after getting him 
drunk—an easy thing, with a young man 
who had never before drank liquor, I 
believe—won from him at the gaming- 
table some five hundred dollars, which 
was all the money he had about him.” 

“ Are you here, sir,” asked Mr. Bleake, 
“for the purpose of trying to reeover—” 

“T have already told you,” said ,the 
squire, lifting his hand, and speaking in 
the kindest tones, “that it is you I am 
here to serve, and no one else. I wislr 
to recover nothing. Thisis by no means 
the worst I have to tell, sir, and if you 
will listen calmly, I shall soon be done.” 

“Go on, sir.” 

“A few nights since, your son and 
young Greenblow had a fight in the 
street—arising out of the fact that they 
were both intoxicated—and were arrest- 
ed, and taken to the station-house, where 
they spent the night.” 

“What !” cried Mr. Bleake, rising from 
his seat, “ my son in the station-house! 
Do you know this to be true, sir?” 

“ T was at the police-court the following 
morning, and saw him put into the pris- 
oner’s box. I have since learned, by in- 
quiry there, that he was fined fifty dol- 
lars, and that there was found upon his 
person an implement which led the po- 
lice to believe him a professional gam- 
bler—a tool used by gamblers for swind- 
ling their victims.” 

“A gambler! a gambler!” repeated 
Mr Bleake, walking the floor. 

“ But the worst remains. On the fol- 
lowing night, Mr. Greenblow called at 
your house. When he left it he was 
followed by your son, and struck down 
with a slung-shot. That he was not 
killed outright, is most fortunate for you, 
my dear sir, as in that event I should 
prosecute your son for the manslaughter. 
I have obtained all the necessary proof 
to convict him; the slung-shot was 
found in the street by a boy in the livery 
stable which your son entered after the 
assault; the stable-keeper informs me 
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that he came in there in much evident | 


excitement, though affecting calmness, 
and that when the wounded man was 
carried up the stairs at the front of his 
place, your son gave the most unznistak- 
able signs of guilt; Professor Holz, the 
keeper of the gymnasium over the stable, 
also testifies, that he saw the man fall, 
and saw his assailant run down the 
street. These, with other circumstances 
unnecessary to mention, are such as to 
leave no doubt of your son’s guilt. And 





now, sir, when I inform you that we 
have no intention to prosecute, you will 
appreciate, I hope, the motives which 
bring me here.” 

“T do, sir,” said Mr. Bleake. “ You 
are generous, sir.” 

“ T believed that by laying this matter 
before you, I should better obey the 
golden rule than by seeking for ven- 
geance upon your son, which would no 
doubt fall more heavily upon your own 
head than upon his. He is your son— 
your only son, I understand—and no 
doubt as dear to you as my son is to me. 
If my son should go wrong, I think it 
would kill me—wnless,” he added, with 
peculiar emphasis, “ the power was given 
ine to lead him. from his wickedness 
through Joving-kindness. This, I trust, 
is what you will do with your boy. Re- 
member, Mr. Bleake, that the best of us 
may yield to temptation, when it is 
stronger than we are; and your son ap- 
pears to be surrounded by temptation in 
its worst forms. That you may save 
him before it is too late,is my fervent 
prayer, my dear sir. That is all, Mr. 
Bleake. I bid you good-day.” 

“ Good-day, Mr. Butterfield,” said the | 
other, shaking his hand cordially. “TI } 
thank you very much, sir, and I hope to | 
know you better. Are you in town often?” | 

“Very seldom. Ihave not been in 
the city in ten years, till this month.” 

“T should be glad to see you at my 
house, whenever you will come. I was 
born inthe country myself, sir, and I 
think all the honest, old-fashioned sort 
of people left in the world, live in the 
country.” 

But when the squire was gone, Mr. 
Bleake added@, in a bitter tone : | 


“ You're too fine an old fellow for city 
appreciation, you big-hearted preacher 
of loving-kindness. As for St. George, I'll 
fix him so that he’ll gamble no more in 
one while.” 

Mr. Bleake was not the man I should 
want my father to be. He was not an 
affectionate parent, and he knew that he 
could no more work upon his son by 
any manipulation of the cords of filial 
love than a musician could strike har- 
mony from the harp whose strings are 
lacking. Had the father been a truer 
father, the son had beea a better son. 

But for the disgrace reflected upon 
himself thereby, Mr. Bleake would have 
been entirely willing to see St. George 
punished by the law for his offense. 
He was wholly selfish in his determina- 
tion as to the manner in which he should 
punish his son—which was, to disown 
him, and make him shift for himself. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST. 


THERE is a merry party at the house 
of Squire Butterfield, in Butterfield’s 
Corners, this pleasant June evening. The 
house shows lights in all its windows. 
The doors are wide open, and the scent- 
ed country air wanders in and out with 
its delicious burden of rose and apple- 
blossom odors. All Butterfield’s Corners 
is present, for it is the wedding-night of 
James Butterfield and Emma Jane Har- 
bottle, and who would stay away ? They 
fill the rooms, and wander in the broad 
front-yard, gossiping as village people will. 

“ Who'd ’a thought,” says a lean and 
prim damsel of thirty-five, with a bunch , 
of dried caraway between her black- 
gloved fingers, “that Em’ Jane would 


| ’a come to marry Jimmy at last! I 


thought sure she’d hey Darius Greenblow 
ef any one, partic’ly arter he come into 
his money. But I s’pose she fergot him 
quick ’nough, soon’s he went down v 
York that way.” 

“ Adut sight adut mind!” responds 
her interlocutor, @guo animo. 

“*N they say he’d never a’ come back 
but fer th’ squire.” 
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“I wonder ef he'll show hisself to- 
night.” 

“°*N they say he’s b’en sick.” 

“Guess he spent his money too free 

fer his health daéwn there.” 

But all the gossips are not so severe. 

Those who have seen the pale, wan face 
Darius brings back from the city have 
been touched by it, and sorry for its 
owner, as it is in gentle human nature 
ever to be, whether the owner of the 
face really deserves sympathy or not. 

When the minister stands out in the 
middle of the room, and lifts his hand, 
there falls upon the company a sudden 
hush; and when the bride and _ bride- 
groom advance, accompanied by a single 
bridesmaid and a single groomsman, 
there is a buzz of admiring comment, as 
there always is. 

Emma Jane, the bride, looks as hap- 
vy as if she were the representative of 
happiness itself, and as pretty as the 
rosiest and merriest of country girls has 
aright to look. Her cheeks are red, her 
eyes are bright, and if there dwell not 
in that full-rounded form the bud of a 
downright comfortable little wife, let ex- 
ternals never tell fair tale more. 

James Butterfield, the groom, is a chip 
of the old block—not a handsome youth, 
but a very serviceable and thoroughly 
reliable one. His ruddy face glows with 
satisfaction and pride, as he looks about 
on the company, among whom he well 
knows his own popularity. 

Do you recognize the groomsman ? 
His hair is not curled to-night, for there 
is not such a thing as a curling-iron in 
the village. It is not so black as of yore, 
either, for the dye is nearly gone out of 
it, and in fact Darius’ old self stands 
before us, much as it appeared when we 
beheld him in the first chapter of this 
reliable nnistory. Yet I detect a promise 
of better things in his pale, thin face, as | 
I scan it carefully. 

How came he here? and how does 
he chance te be groomsman for James | 
Butterfield ? It would take more pages 
than I can use, to tell the whole of the 
how. The long sickness through which 
he passed, the great-souled kindness of 


latter’s strong nature on Greenblow’s 
weaker one, unnaturally weakened by 
illness—and somewhat purified, withal 
—the acts that backed up all Mr. But- 
terfield’s words with substantial aid ; all 
together made Darius follow the precepts 
of the noble old man, and resolve to turn 
his back upon Gotham for ever, 

You may wonder at the persistent 
philanthropy of the old squire toward one 
who was not of his own blood, nor eés- 
pecially attached to him in any way ; 
but who shall sound the depths of these 
grand natures which look out upon us 
from the hidden places of the land, less 
rarely than the cynics are likely to ad- 
mit? 

You may think that Greenblow was 
not worthy of such kindness. You have 
no doubt found yourself profoundly dis- 
gusted with our friend more than once, 
and I should be surprised if you had 
not. I have been profoundly disgusted 
with him myself. I am far from deem- 
ing him deserving of all that old Amos 
Butterfield found heart to do for him. 

But what would become of us all if 
we got what we deserved ? 

The marriage ceremony proceeds. 
The pair are duly joined, and the guests 
salute the bride according to good old 
custom. I can not vouch for it that as 
Darius Greenblow touched his lips to 
Emma Jane’s cheek for the last time, he 
felt no pang of regret for his folly in 
having let her go, when she seemed to 
be so fond of him. But I can assure 
all who care to know, that Emma Jane 
certainly felt no sorrow at the result. 


"As soon as her eyes had been been rude- 


ly opened, by the cruel letter that so 
stung her heart, she had perceived how 
little she had truly cared for Darius; 
and the love she gave James Butterfield 
from that day forth was no diluted one. 
The spectators’ ideas on the subject may 
be inferred from the whisper of the goo 
sip we overheard before. 

“ Waiil,” she says, “ I never should ’a 
b’en quite satisfied, seems to me, ef Em’ , 
Jane had married that tall, scrawny fel- 
ler—sech a fat little chit as she is, it 
don’t look proper; Jimmy’s jest the sort 
of a man fer Em’ Jane.” 





the good old squire, the influence of the 
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“°N he thinks the world of her.” 

“ Not more’n she doos cf him, though.” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder a bit now if Dari- 
us and Ang’line Jones was to make a 
match yit, should you ?” 

Angeline Jones is the bridesmaid, and 
as I contemplate her—a good-looking, 
plain-faced girl of twenty—I only hope 
that if Darius marries her he will prove 
himself worthy of her first. 





Does the reader care to know what 
has become of the other characters 
who have figured in this story ? 

For the most part they are as they 
were. 

Jaune is still sexton of St. Stingo’s 
church, as you may see any Sunday 
when you drop in there. At the same 
place, you may see Miss Frozena Bleake, 
as elaborately whited and as skillfully put 
together as ever. There also you may 
see Mr. Bleake, Senior, and Mrs. Bleake, 
but not Mr. George St. George Bleake, 
who goes to St. Stingo’s no more. 

If you would see him, visit the faro- 
bank at No. — Broadway, up stairs, and 
in the black-mustached and curly-haired 
“dealer” who presides at that board 
you may recognize the scion of the Fifth 
Avenue house. He is now a profession- 
al gambler, and his calling is no secret. 
If he ever visits his father’s house, it is 
clandestinely, and fur some selfish end, 
to be reached through his mother’s love. 
Frozena has disowned him no less un- 
qualifiedly than her father has done, 
since that day when she so astonished 
him with her outburst of indignant con- 
tempt. 

At Mons. Trippit’s Academy the ris- 
ing generation still is taught to caper, 
and at Professor Holz’s Gymnasium 
muscle and agility are cultivatedeas of 
old. The theaters still are thronged ; 
parties are still as brilliant; police-sta- 
tions as well patronized as ever; and the 
world of Gotham wags on as it did be- 
fore Greenblow dawned upon it. His 
digappearance created as profound a 
sensation in New York as the going 
down of a cockle does among the fleets 
that sail the ocean. 

William Wirt Sikes. 
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N the month of February, 1865, after 

the departure of Sheridan and his ten 
thousand bold riders southward from 
Winchester on his sweeping raid through 
the heart of Virginia to the Union lines 
around Petersburg, a small army of oc- 
cupation was left in the lower valley 
under General Hancock. During the 
next six weeks it was,increased to a force 
of twenty thousand, as it was feared that 
upon the final disorganization of Lee’s 
army, the bulk of it would push for the 
Shenandoah ; and the expectation of an- 
other conflict upon this historic ground 
—perhaps the decisive battle of the war 
—was generally entertained. When the 
news of the occupation of Petersburg by 
our forces, and the precipitate retreat of 
the rebels, reached General Hancock, he 
immediately put his whole command in 
marching order, threw out Dwight’s Di- 
vision in front of Winchester in a line 
stretching across the pikes, and sent Tor- 
bert with his cavalry upon a reconnois- 
sance beyond Fisher’s Hill. With these 
preparations made, we waited eagerly 
for the enemy’s advance, which we were 
quite certain would be reported by Tor- 
bert within three days. 

“ Because you see,” observed Lieuten- 
ant Wiseacre, of “ Ours,” “ the fight isn’t 
near all out of those fellows yet. Ulysses 
has pushed them out of Richmond, to ve 
sure, (great chap, Ulysses, by the way— 
guess we'll make him President, if he 
don’t cut up some d—d rusty), but you 
know Robert Lee won't thinkpf giving 
it up so. He might as well;*but you 
see he won't; he'll poke his nose up 
here about as quickas he can do it, with 
Ulysses hard on his heels. What then? 
Why, then we shall smash him in front, 
Ulysses will smash him in the rear, and 
he will be flattened completely; as flat 
as the flattest of flat pancakes you ever 
saw. And then we can go home.” 

Most of us coincided with this young 
oracle, and I had it from General Han- 
cock at the time that he anticipated 
something of the sort. But the event 
was otherwise, as we all know, and Ap- 
pomattox Court House, instead of the old 
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Shenandoah battle-grounds, witnessed 
the final throes of the Great Rebellion. 
We did go home after the long-expected 
consummation had been reached, but, 
probably, not so soon as Wiseacre and 
others had anticipated. The assassina- 
tion of the President followed hard upon 
the downfall of the Confederacy, and we 
were hurried away to Washington with 
all the speed of steam to guard the exits 
from the city, and thus facilitate the cap- 
ture of the conspirators. Next was the 
grand review with all its pride of mili- 
tary display, the magnificent closing 
scene of the four years’ drama ; and then, 
after a brief season, our fuces were 
gladly set homeward, and thousands of 
homes were gladdened by the realization 
of the promise of the song, 
“When Johnny comes marching home again.” 
But before its final disbandment, 
our Corps was once situated so as 
to enjoy its share of the soldiers’ best 
indulgence. During the winter of 1864— 
65, while Sheridan’s decimated army 
lay inactive around Winchester, jeaves 
and furloughs were freely granted to the 
command, and very many of our vete- 
rans availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to return to their homes for the first 
time during the war, and gladden anx- 
10us hearts by their presence for a few 
days. There were thousands of us whom 
no such indulgence could reach—the 
“ unreturning brave,” who slept their last 
sleep at Port Hudson, at Sabine Cross 
Roadsg;‘at Pleasant Hill, at Cane River, 
at Winchester, and at Cedar Creek—and 
we thought of them with a dash of sad- 
ness in our blithe spirits, and of the 
households made desolate by their sacri- 
fice. From these furloughs, the soldier 
receives a new lease of life and courage, 
and returns to his duty rejuvenated and 
refreshed in mind. He discovers, per- 
haps to his surprise, that although a very 
ordinary fellow in the army, he has sud- 
denly assumed the proportions of a real 
lion at home, and.that brass buttons are 
no bad investment, in a social point of 
view. The Wiseacres of our army re- 
turned with glowing accounts of the im- 
mense popularity at the North of every 
body who wore the blue, and entertained 





us by the hour with anecdotes there- 
anent. At the risk of becoming digres- 
sive, I must transcribe one of these char- 
acteristic accounts. 

“By my rheumatic old bones, then, 
my boys, you must all of you get a leave 
and go home to your respective Mary 
Anns.” Wiseacre spoke thus, in his 
usual shrill treble, with his legs over the 
table, and his left hand tenderly nursing 
his promise of a mustache. “Tell you 
what, it’s great fun though ; just try it 
on and see for yourselves. Every body 
staring at you; girls just dying for you; 
stuy-at-home fellows ready to die with 
envy; and it’s hand-shaking, benedic- 
tions, admiration, and hospitality all day 
and all night. And then, by hokey, but 
it’s jolly to have them all around you— 
your mothers and fathers, and other an- 
cestors, your sisters and cousins, and all 
the neighbors, and while Mary Ann leans 
on your shoulder, and that odious and 
unsuccessful scoundrel, Simpkins, glares 
at you from the outside of the circle, to 
tell them in your most florid style of the 
day when we fought the rebels up at 
the gap, and Genera! Blower told Colo- 
nel Grizzly to capture that gun at all 
hazards, and you, and Company Z, and 
the 731st charged up the hill, begad, with 
the grape showering into the ranks, and 
bayoneted the gunners, spiked the gun, 
and fell back in good order, begad, before 
the charge of a whole rebel brigade. 
O, my lads, go home, by all means; you 
may never have another chance to air 
your glory.” 

Without fully assenting to Wiseacre’s 
peculiar views on the subject of leaves 
of absence and their uses, it was with 
profound satisfaction I found myself ac- 
credited, by order of General Sheridan, 
to a relaxation of twenty days. Upon 
my way north, I was one of several thou- 
sand spectators of a scene which will not 
readily be forgotten by any of its wit- 
nesses, and which is here to be briefly 
described. 

Reaching Harper’s Ferry in the eyen- 
ing, I sought accommodations at one of 
the wretched hotels of the place until 
the departure of the early train for Balti- 
more. The house was full of officers, 
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soldiers and civilians, accommodations 
limited and attendance very sparing. 
After receiving the solemn promise of a 
venerable darkey that I should certainly 
be called in time for the train, I retired 
to the loft which the courtesy of the 
place had called chambers. Fatigue, or 
the anticipation of two weeks at home, 
kept me awake half the night, so that 
my slumbers infringed upon the next 
morning, and I awoke to be comforted 
by the assurance, 

“Deed sir, I's sorry; but de train 
done left an hour ago.” 

Dismay and anger at the loss of a 
whole day out of my precious twenty 
filled me too full for utterance; and be- 
sides, contention with a darkey would 
have been unprofitable under the cir- 
cumstances. I habited myself, swallow- 
ed my anger and a little breakfast, and 
sallied out to take an observation. There 
were twelve hours to be killed in some 
way, and I knew full well, from past ex- 
perience, that Harper’s Ferry was one of 
the worst places on the continent for 
entertainment of any kind. Was my 
non-military reader ever there? If not, 
let him fancy a Swiss village at the bot- 
tom of a coal-pit, and he will have a 
faint idea of its, architecture and ob- 
scurity. Shut in upon two sides by riv- 
ers,and upon the remaining one by a 
high hill, upon the steep side of which 
the houses are perched one above anoth- 
er like the rounds of a ladder, while the 
gigantic mountains surround it and almost 
shut out the heavens from your sight, it 
has little or nothing to recommend it. 
The tourist will not pause here, for al- 
though in the very midst of the grand 
and picturesque in nature, it is all be- 
yond his vision until he escapes from 
the contracted limits of the place. After 
a rain, minature rivers occupy the streets, 
bringing down the drainings of the 
hither side of Bolivar Hights; and if 
the atmosphere be heavy the mists from 
Maryland and Loudoun will settle like 
a pallabove you. If you are a curiosiiy- 
hunter, you will examine the ruins of 
the engine-house where the old madman 
of Ossawattomie fought his fight with 
Virginia; but after an hour’s ramble 








over the unique village, you will form 
the conclusion of every body before you 
—that Harper’s Ferry is most attractive 
when viewed from the summit of Mary- 
land Hights, some thousands of feet 
above. Upon the occasion in question, 
I strolled along the sloppy street, the 
business of which seemed to be conduct- 
ed by sutlers and Israelites, and watched 
the steps of several military loungers, 
victims, like myself, of misplaced confi- 
dence in faithless Africans. I was about 
to accost one of the officers, and patch 
up an acquaintance which might help to 
wear away the irksome hours, when my 
attention was attracted by a remark 
made by a passing soldier to his com- 
rade: 

“ Yes, sir; to be shot this morning— 
both of them. The poor devils expected 
a reprieve; but it seems the President 
couldn’t see them.” 

My interest was excited by this vague 
intelligence, and I stopped a foot-orderly 
with an inquiry. From him I learned 
that two soldiers of an artillery regiment 
stationed at the Ferry had been tried be- 
fore a court-martial for desertion, sentenc- 
ed to death, the sentence approved, and 
that they were to be shot to death at 
noon on Bolivar Hights. 

I presume there can be no object in 
denying that we all feel at times a cray- 
ing to rebel against our better instincts, 
and to take some trouble to indulge in 
the horrible. Legislatures have found it 
necessary to make executions private in 
order to exclude the eager crowds who 
rush to feast their eyes upon the contor- 
tions of adying wretch. Upon learning 
of this execution, I instantly felt an 
overcoming desire to attend it. I sup- 
pose curiosity was at the bottom of the 
sentiment—that craving for new ex- 
periences which leads men up to the top 
of Mont Blanc, and down into the sewers 
of London, and which led Haroun 
Alraschid around the streets of Bagdad 
in disguise. 1 had seen men slain in bat- 
tle by the hundreds, and knew what my 
sensations were at the sight ; I had given 
my vote upon courts-martial for the 
punishment of death, and knew what a 
peculiar feeling accompanies that act, 
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even when done under the spur of duty ; 
but the actual exhibition of the sternest 
penalty of military justice I had never 
seen, and, spite of the aversion which I 
could not help feeling, I did certainly 
desire to see it. No sense of duty call- 
ed me to this scene of horrors; it was 
simply an irrepressible impulse to see the 
impressive ceremonial, and to mark with 
a coldly critical eye the apparent emotions 
of two strong men when about to be 
ushered violently into the presence of 
their God. So it was that I attended 
promptly at the place of execution; and 
as human nature is much the same all 
over the United States, had circum- 
stances favored, I should have had the 
company of seven-eighths of the male 
readers of this sketch. 

As noon approached, the sound of 
mournful music was heard in the dis- 
tance, drawing nearer and nearer, until 
the solemn procession turned into the 
principal street, and slowly wended its 
way up toward Bolivar Hights. First 
came a brass band, playing a dirge ; next 
was ao ambulance, flanked by guards, 
and followed by the firing party ; then 
a full regiment, marching by platoons. 
In the ambulance were two coffins, with 
one of the victims of the approaching 
tragedy seated upon each of them. I 
marked their faces narrowly as they 
rode by. One was a man, apparently 
forty years old, low-browed and sullen, 
the other quite young, hardly more than 
a boy. Both were pale and tremulous ; 
but while the eyes of the elder of the 
two were fixed doggedly at his feet, the 
boy looked restlessly over the faces of 
those who lined the way, seemingly un- 
able to nerve himself for the dread- 
ful scene through which he was going 
to pass. A Roman Catholic priest was 
on his knees between them; but his 
rapid and almost inarticulate utterances 
failed to fix their attention upon his 
prayers and adjurations. The cortége 
passed slowly by,‘and after it came a 
motley throng on foot and on horseback, 
all pressing eagerly up the hill toward 
the fatal spot. Officers and soldiers, 


citizens, with not a few women, num- 
bering in all some thousands, followed 








after the regiment, emptying Harper’s 
Ferry of its entire population. " The 
scene that these two condemned crea- 
tures looked out upon must have been to 
them utterly cheerless ; the sky was som- 
ber, the ground was covered with snow, 
the scene shut in by the mountains, and 
a host of curiosity-hunters following them 
to the grave! It would be worth 
something to be able to realize the 
emotions of a human being with sucha 
fate impending over him. In spite of 
my military pride, and the detestation 
of their crime, which is the part of the 
education of every soldier, I found my- 
self instinctively pitying them, and re- 
proaching myself for coming out to see 
them die. Less than five months be- 
fore, I had seen one of the bravest 
youths of all the North struck down by 
my side, as he grasped the colors of our 
regiment at the front of a battle, mor- 
tally wounded by a rebel bullet. There 
was to me something of inspiration in 
the smile which overspread his face as 
he was carried away to die, and in the 
words which he repeated again and 
again, “I know it’s for my country, and 
I’m willing to go.” I fancied that noble 
lad in the position of the younger of 
these two men, and shuddered at the con- 
trast. A grave of dishonor was opened 
for them ; nature frowned upon their last 
moments, and their fellow-men followed 
like cormorants hungrily after them. 
We certainly never appreciate the depth 
of any human emotion, except by com- 
parison. Toiling up the hill through 
the mud and snow, I mentally grouped 
together the most agonizing moments of 
pain that it had been my lot to suffer. 
I recalied my feelings aboard a disabled 
vessel, wallowing helplessly in the 
trough of a raging sea off Hatteras. I 
remembered my emotions at Port Hud- 
son on the morning of the assault, when 
the surgeon probed my wound and 
whispered in a grave voice, “ It is se- 
rious.” I conjured up again the whirl 
of thoughts which possessed me as the 
regiment moved straight to the front at 
Winchester, under a murderous fire; 
and all these seemed trifling in compar- 
ison with the utter blackness of despair, 
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which must then have settled down upon 
the hearts of these twomen. Yet there 
were few, I think, in all that crowd, 
who gave them the slightest sympathy ; 
and mine, I am free to confess, was sub- 
ordinate to the strange desire to realize 
their feelings for one moment. 

The procession passed through the 
little hamlet of Bolivar, the throng of 
spectators increasing at every step. The 
wailing sound of the dirge rose and fell 
mournfully on the winter air, and in its 
pauses the heavy thump of muffled 
drums was heard. A_ steep ascent 
crowns the Hights; and here was the 
place selected for the execution. An 
inner line of soldiers was formed in one 
rank upon three sides of a square, in- 
closing half an acre of ground, the hill 
closing the square upon the other side, 
and offering a safe lodgment for bullets 
which might miss the mark ; outside of 
this was another square, up to which 
the crowd eagerly pressed, quickly clos- 
ing all access tothe spot. The staff-uni- 
form which I wore gained me admission 
to the outer space, and also to the inner 
square, with some persuasion. I walked 
forward to within three rods of the con- 
demned soldiers, and carefully observed 
the scene. Their graves had been al- 
ready dug; the coffins were placed be- 
hind them, and upon them the two were 
seated, their coats off, and their arms 
bound behind them. Six yards in front 
was the firing party, composed of ten 
files, under a lieutenant, standing now 
at ordered arms; near the center of the 
square General Stevenson, the com- 
mander of the post, was sitting on horse- 
back, with several of his staff. The 
crowd was hushed into perfect quiet, 
and stood mutely observant of the pro- 
ceedings. The finding of the court, its 
approval, and the order for the execu- 
tion were read by the Provost Marshal, 
and then the priest approached to per- 
form his last office. In a voice which 
sounded strangely monotonous to me, 
he read the Romish ritual with its con- 
tinual repetitions. The prisoners were 
looking wildly around, heedless of his 
prayers, with the agony of a whole life- 
time written visibly upon their faces. 


Vou. ITI.—36. 





The prayers seemed very long, although 
probably occupying not more than 
twenty minutes. When the priest had 
finished, he kissed both the prisoners 
and retired. The critical moment had 
come—one of those moments when 
men’s hearts cease pulsating with pain- 
ful anxiety. The Provost Marshal step- 
ped forward to bandage the prisoner’s 
eyes, and a lew-spoken command to the 
firing party caused them to shoulder. 
arms. It was just at this moment that 
a mounted orderly rode through the 
erowd and into the square, his horse 
flecked all over with foam, and deliv- 
ered an envelop to the General. He 
tore it open, glanced at its contents, and 
announced a dispatch from the Presi- 
dent, granting a reprieve. 

It was barely in time; five minutes 
later, and the clemency of Abraham 
Lincoln could not have reached them. 
The dispatch had seasonably left Wash- 
ington, but a break in the wires between 
Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry had de- 
tained it, so that it reached the Ferry 
but ten minutes before. They were 
snatched from the very shadow of death. 

The ambulance was driven up to the 
graves, and the prisoners ordered to en- 
ter it. They instantly comprehended the 
truth ; but their actions were entirely dif- 
ferent. The elder one seemed like a man 
in a trance, and stepped mechanically into 
the vehicle, without betraying the slight- 
est emotion of any kind; the younger 
threw up his arms, burst into tears, and 
required assistance in following his com- 
panion. They were driven back to 
Harper’s Ferry—to what ultimate fate I 
never learned. Their pardons probably 
followed, and we may fancy them both 
preserved for some wise purpose, and 
transmitting, in the future, honorable 
names to their children. 

But the conduct of the crowd was 
the most remarkable incident of the 
day. I listened in vain for a murmur 
of satisfaction over «the escape of the 
unhappy men from a horrible end—for 
a cheer, a noise, an exclamation of any 
kind, to denote a feeling of sympathy. 
There was nothing of the sort. Almost 
with the silence of « funeral procession, 
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did these thousands of sight-seers descend 
the hill, dissolve into individuals, and go 
their own ways. Was the predominant 
feeling really one of disappotniment ? For 
the credit of our common humanity, we 
may hope not; but he who makes 
haste to pronounce a negative will have 
more faith in the humanity of that mul- 
titude than had at least one witness of 
this memorable scene. 
James Franklin Fitts. 
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\ RS. RICHARDS was decidedly vex- 

ed. Her red lips pouted ; her blue eyes, 
naturally calm and still, flashed vindic- 
tively ; her delicate white hands for once 
fumbled about awkwardly. She opened 
a drawer in her dressing-bureau, and 
then pushed it shut with violence; she 
walked to the window and stood there a 
moment, watching the passers-by, their 
forms scarcely visible in the deepening 
twilight ; then she went and turned on 
the gas. A pretty picture she made 
just then, as she stood a moment ab- 
sorbed in thought, her dark hair pushed 
back from her white brow, her cheeks 
burning carmine under excitement, and 
her hands toying idly with a bit of stray 
ribbon. What was the matter? A little 
note on the dressing-case let out the secret. : 

**T will be at La Coterie Carnival to-night 
as Mon Agnes. CAMILLE.” 

It was addressed to nobody in partic- 
ular ; but it had dropped out of her hus- 
band’s pocket, and that was sufficient. 
It was no longer meaningless ; billets had 
better miscarry than to lead to violent 
domestic scenes, on account of their blunt 
directness, The writing was with apen- 
cil, on a card, on the back of which was 
printed : 

* Foulard & Bache, Photographers, No.— 
Arch street, Phila. Negative No. —.” 

Who was Camille? How much of 
captivating beauty lurked under that 
sobriquet? Was she the dainty little 
witch who superintended the recep- 
tion room of Foulard & Bache—with 
a bust like Hebe’s, eyes like stars, and 
hair luxuriating in curls and _black- 





ness? Such superb loveliness was sufii- 
cient to make any body jealous. Per- 
haps Ralph dropped into that saloon 
daily ; no doubt she had handed bim the 
card in person. The anonymous signa- 
ture of Camille was frightfully suggestive 
to the young wife. She had read Ca- 
mille—she had seen it performed on the 
stage. Mrs. Richards grew more and 
more distracted in her jealousy. She 
had no reason to put other than the most 
implicit confidence in her husband ; but 
then, he was handsome, sociable, impress- 
ible, especially fond of the society of 
handsome women. He had known the 
“dainty little witch” in his days of sin- 
gle-blessedness; and she was enough to 
mesmerize the qualms of propriety out 
of any body. But what did she know 
derogatory of the character of the Camille 
in question? Had she not a perfect 
right to to go la coterie carnival—and 
Ralph, too, for that matter? Was it 
wrong for Ralph to meet her there—to 
chat with her in the promenade—to 
squeeze her hand in the dance—to touch 
his glass of wine against hers—to whis- 
per meaningless nothings? Mrs. Rich- 
ards thought it was; a grievous, aggra- 
vating wrong; aggravating, inasmuch 
as she, his lawful wedded wife, should 
be the only recipient of Ralph’s delicate 
attentions, at all times in general, and at 
a bal masque in particular. Jealousy 
dragged through her fertile brain a heavy 
train of imaginary fears and misgivings. 
“ O, the wretch !” she muttered, and 
her eyes snapped, if they were blue. 
“ He told me he was going to masonic 
lodge—if they conferred degrees he 
might be out late—-shouldn’t sit up for 
him—shouldn’t be uneasy, and so on. 
Now, since I come to think of it, I saw 
him take a bundle off the hall-table, as 
he went out. That was his costume, no 
doubt. Now, was there ever any thing 
more provoking ? Why couldn’t he take 
me, to the bali? Didn’t I give hima 
sly hint about it—and am I not a grace- 
ful dancer—and just as pretty as that 
little vixen who has inveigled him? But 
Ill fix them. Tl go to la coterie car- 
nival. It is only seven o'clock. Tl 
watch them—TI'll confront them. Buta 
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costume ? Well—am I not quick-witted 
enough to devise one ?” 

Mrs. Richards was impulsive—quick 
to move—handy with her fingers. By 
half-past eight she had a costume impro- 
vised, neither grotesque nor representa- 
tive, but sufficient to disguise her, which 
was all that she desired. She felt secure 
even from Ralph’s prying eyes. The 
street-cars passed her door; she got in, 
and was soon set down at the Academy. 
When she came to the door, it occurred 
to her that she had noticket. This was 
an unexpected dilemma. A gentleman 
stood in the vestibule. She recognized 
him through her thick vail. He was one 
of the managers; a nodding acquaint- 
ance of hers—an intimate one of her 
husband’s, 

“Mr. Verveil,” she said, disguising 
her voice, “I have forgotten my ticket. 
What am I todo? You are one of the 
managers.” 

“T am, Mrs. Richards; I will see that 
you are admitted.” 

He had recognized her, and she going 
to bal masque! That would never do. 
She trembled slightly, and said, 

“You know me. How? By my 
voice ?” 

“No; your disguise is admirable, with 
one exception.” 

“ And that is?” 

“ That rare morceau of a watch-chain, 
Mrs. Richards. There is not another 
like it in the city. The design was 
your husband’s, the handiwork mine.” 

“T must put that chain out of sight, Mr. 
Verveil. I was frightened at being so 
easily detected. Your criticism was 
artistical.” 

“Yes—I viewed you with a jewel- 
er’s eye—to alter an apostrophe from 
the youthful orator. Pray accompany 
me.” 

When Mrs. Richards entered the au- 
dience-room she was bewildered, dum- 
founded. Such a magnificent display— 
such gorgeous beauty! Was she in the 





halls of the Alhambra, or wandering in | 


a dream of oriental deliciousness ? The 
glare of the lights, the flash of diamonds, 
the crash of the orchestra, the whirl of 
the dancers, the infinite variety of cos- 





tumes; no wonder all these for a mo- 
ment deprived her of self-possession. 
How was she to find Ralph and his in- 
amorata in such acrowd? Hopeless 
and foolish seemed her errand to her 
then. Jealous, timorous, doubtful of the 
propriety of her conduct, she aimlessly 
drifted here and there with the in-rolling 
tide of human beings. 

Ten o’clock came. Some one touch- 
ed her on the shoulder. She looked 
around; it was a hermit, with long 
white beard, shaggy eyebrows, flowing 
robe, voice deep as a mountain torrent. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ you look tired. 
Shall I find you a seat ?” 

“T do not know you,” she whispered, 
huskily. 

“Why should you? Is not this dal 
masque? Does not each essay, for the 
nonce, to deceive the other as to identity ? 
I do not know you, beyond that you are 
a woman. Trust me; I am old in 
years. My words are words of wis- 
dom.” 

Half unconsciously, half unwillingly, 
Mrs. Richards suffered herself to be led 
to a seat, 

“ You are not enjoying yourself,” said 
the hermit ; “and why? Because all this 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. Still, 
what has my own life been? Nothing 
more than that. The reeking cave is 
my habitation, the slimy serpent my 
companion, the jeweled toad my soli- 
tary adviser. Like a bittern perched on 
a shattered tree-pillar in a dismal swamp, 
I have croaked in my solitude. Thus 
have I lived, year in and year out, 
studying the vast volume of nature, por- 
ing over the musty tomes of the honor- 
ed dead, bending over retort and cruci- 
ble, reading with bared brow the as- 
trological lore of the heavens. I have 
sought to roll back the tide of ages, to 
penetrate the future, to find the philo- 
sopher’s stone, to discover the elixir of 
life. I accomplished or found none of 
these; nor am I much the wiser. A 
learned recluse in theoretical knowledge, 
Iam the merest babe in practical knowl- 
edge. Yet it may be much that I was 
so thoroughly taught how helpless and 
insignificant man is. Like you, I am 
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out of my clement here. This gayety, 
this frivolity and nonsense, wears no 
charms for me. What was it that 
brought me here ?” 

“TI do not know,” said Mrs. Richards ; 
then she laughed at the childishness of 
her reply. 

“Shall I tell you what brought you 
here ?” asked the hermit. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Jealousy !” 

Mrs Richards startled. She gazed 
full in her companion’s face. His 
mask was impenetrable. Who was he? 

“Nay, startle not, fair lady. I divin- 
ed that. Divination is an art; I earned 
my sholarship in the dreariness of soli- 
tude; my diploma wears the taint of 
damp grave-clothes. Do I make you 
shiver ?” 

“You act your part well.” 

“Do you?” 

“T did not come here to act.” 

“No; you came here to see; a spy, 
a detective, an avenger. Will you have 
a stilletto? You need not tell me any 
thing.” 

“ Excuse me, Sir Hermit ; but you talk 
like a coxcomb. Your words smack of 
pedantry. Do encylopedias walk? I 
thought the brightest jewel of the recluse 
was humility.” 

Mrs. Richards was vexed; she was 
getting angry, and with her anger came 
her self-possession ; she retorted sharply. 
The hermit stroked his beard com- 
placently. 

“You are not choice in your words, 
madam.” 

“T can not say that you have been. 
Pray, Sir Diviner, what is my name ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You are honest. I thought your 
art would tell you any thing. You said 
as much.” 

“Did I? Sitting en rapport with you 
thus, Ihave divined much. The electri- 
cal wires of sympathy—” 

“ The electrical wires of fiddlesticks !” 
said Mrs. Richards. “ Do talk sensi- 
bly.” 

“And less metaphysically, eh? So 
be it, then. I must come down to the 
comprehension of ordinary minds.” 








“Go on, Mr. Hermit; I put up with 
you for want of better amusement.” 

“Thank you, madam; we are getting 
complimentary, ain’t we? Do you know 
who you personate in your plain, somber 
garb ?” 

“ Who ?” 

“Mrs. Peckover.” 

“Who was she? O, I remember 
now. The clown’s wife in Wilkie Col- 
lins’ ‘ Hide and Seek.’ I am not as cor- 
pulent.” 

“Nor as sensible.” 

“Thank you. This badinage wearies 
me; will you sit still while I walk, or 
will you walk while I sit still ?” 

“Either, madam. No, J will walk, 
because I consider myself abruptly dis- 
missed. At twelve I will be ready to 
accompany you home.” 

“ Better wait until you are asked to 
do so; you are becoming insolent.” 

“TI beg your pardon; but I can not 
suffer you to go home alone—at mid- 
night.” 

“T have company.” 

“ Truth is a jewel.” 

“ And insolence is unbearable.” 

“My friend in somber hues, you can 
trust me; trust me, just as you could 
trust your dear old father, among those 
breezy New Hampshire hills, or your 
brother, captain of the brig Belfast, or 
your husband, who—” 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Richards, 
trying to to hide her excitement. “I 
am convinced that you know me. The 
advantage is unfair; will you beso kind 
as to unmask ?” 

“Not here, nor now; this is dal 
masque. You must penetrate my dis- 
guise.” 

“T can not.” 

“ And Ishall see you home ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

At midnight Mrs. Richards and the 
hermit left the Academy. Among the 
maskers she was not able to detect either 
her husband or the dainty little witch 
of the photograph saloon. As she stcod 
on her door-step, dead-latch in hand, she 
said, 

“TJ thank you for your kindness, Mr. 
Hermit ; I have had enough of la coterie 
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carnival ; I am no wiser than when I 
went, that is, so far as concerned my 
specific errand. Pray tell me who you 
are.” 

“ Again I beg to be excused.” 

“ Be it so then,” and she bit her lips 
with vexation. ‘“ Will you answer me 
one question honestly ?” 

“ Have I not answered many so ?” 

“Perhaps you have. Was my hus- 
band at the Academy ?” 

“How should I know ?” 

“Of course—how should you know ? 
You are aboor. Good-night.” 

Mrs. Richards bounded up to her 
room and turned on the gas. She saw 
at once that Ralph had been in. He 
was not in bed; where had he gone? In 
search of her? A note lay on the 
table; she picked it up and opened it, 
trembling like a guilty thing. It was 
from Ralph, and ran thus: 

“Mapam: Coming homeat nine o’clock— 
long before the close of lodge—to spend the 
rest of the evening with you, I find you ab- 
sent. I wait until ten; uneasy, impatient, 
full of misgivings, of horrid forebodings. I 
go in search of you. I meet Mr. Verveil. He 
tells me that you are at la coterie carnival. 
He passed you in; saw you in questionable 
intimacy with a despicable roue, disguised 
as a hermit. What excuse have you to offer 
for such conduct? I can conjure up noth- 
ing in extenuation; neither can your wo- 
man’s wit. I have nothing to say about the 
sweet memories of the past—the rapidly dis- 
solving views of the future. I shall leave 
you to the communion of your own thoughts 
—not that I think it will work out your re- 
generation, but as your present, never-to- 
be-forgotten punishment. You need not 
seek for me, much less attempt to follow 
me. I am now incog.; one long coterie 
carnival before me—the phantom world of 
the bal masque ; my role, that of the bitterly 
disappointed husband; my disguise, forget- 
fulness of a wife’s inconstancy. Farewell. 

“Kk 2.” 


“Oh Heaven! he has left me!” cried 
Mrs. Richards, pressing her hands against 
her temples. Then she sank down with 
her face upon the sofa, and groaned and 
wept, in agony of spirit. Her punish- 
ment was severe—her suffering deserved. 
Every vestige of jealousy was swept away. 





“ Oh, Ralph! forgive me !” she cried 
out, in the wretchedness of her despair. 

“Do you deserve to be forgiven?” 
said a voice. 

Her husband was standing behind 
her. She rose up quickly. She looked 
into his face. Was there scorn enough 
there to annihilate her? There was a 
merry twinkle in one corner of his eye. 
Her arms were around his neck in a mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, Ralph!” she cried. “I have 
been so thoughtless, so wretched, so 
wicked! Did you mean what you wrote ? 
Can you forgive me ?” 

“Don’t cry so, Nellie. I forgive you 
every thing. But what took you to la 
coterie carnival ?” 

“ This note,” said she, drying her eyes, 
and handing him the card off the dresser. 

Ralph read it and laughed. 

“So you thought I had gone off with 


that grandiloquent fairy, Miss Lyle.. 


That would have been enough to excite 


the jealousy of any woman. But, where: 


did you get this note ?” 

“Tt was in your pocket.” 

“Jn my pocket? Ido not know how 
it got there. It had no reference to me,” 
said Ralph, turning the card over. “ Oh, 
now I understand it. You see these 
figures penciled here? I was in at 
Foulard & Bache’s making an estimate 
of a gilt-frame for that oil painting I 
pought last week. They will furnish 
one that will please me for twenty-eight 
dollars. I did not see this writing on 
the card, and inadvertently put it in my 
pocket.” 

“Oh, Ralph, I am so sorry that I 
suspected you, who are so noble, so true, 
so good, so forgiving.” 

“You have my forgiveness. ‘Thus 
standing en rapport with you, the electri- 
cal wires—’ ” 

“Now look here, Ralph,” said Mrs. 
Richards, opening wide her eyes, “ were 
you that curmudgeon of a hermit ?” 

“T was,” said her husband, laughing 
gayly. “ Coming past the Academy from 
the lodge-room I met Mr. Verveil. He 
told me you had gone to the dai masque, 
and, borrowing a costume from him, I 
entered also.” 
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“Ralph, I pledge you my word that 
I shall never be jealous again.” 

“Don’t say that, dear. I would not 
give much for the love of a woman who 
could not be made the ‘ least bit’ jealous.” 

F. . Stauffer. 





A RACE WITH FIRE. 


T is now several years since that I was 

. in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and located at their trading- 
station of Hemlock Bend, on the banks 
of the Great Snake River. A wild, deso- 
late spot it was, surrounded by dreary 
pine-forests, and yet more dreary swamps; 
and with its double cordon of tall stock- 
ade, and a long swivel-gun crowning its 
central warehouse, more resembling a 
mnilitary post than a commercial depot. 

Most lonely was our life in. that dis- 
tant factory, with fierce blasts from the 
great bay sweeping down upon us in 
almost polar cold, and furious snow- 
storms during more than half the year ; 
while our brief summer was cheered by 
no more pleasant visitants than the rug- 
ged voyageurs of the bateaux which 
brought our merchandise, and the grave 
Indian hunters who came to barter their 
winter’s take of furs for our powder, 
cloth, and brazen ornaments. 

My range of society, however, was 
somewhat greater, for as assistant-factor, 
it was my duty, during the summer 
months, to visit our different out-stations ; 
and not only singular were the characters 
with which I thus made acquaintance, 
but wild and sometimes perilous the ad- 
ventures I encountered, 

On one occasion, I remember being 
bound to Sandy’s Bluff, beyond Loon 
Lake, one of my most distant charges. 
In those thickly-wooded regions, the 
rivers and creeks form the only highway ; 
and with the usual farewell cheer given 
and returned, my Indian crew and I, 
in our large nor’-west canoe, started on 
our expedition. A pleasant midsummer 
voyage it promised, leading along gentle 
rivers, bordered by green foliage; across 
bright breezy lakes; and through the 
windings of narrow creeks, fringed with 
countless blossoms. When night came, 








we drew our light boat to land, and, 
wrapped in our blankets, slept soundly 
beneath its shelter, until daylight called 
us to resume our journey. 

Two and a half days had been thus 
occupied, and the afternoon of the third 
saw us entering the right fork, Kaskong- 
shadi, or broken water, a stream noted, 
even in that wild country, for its rugged 
gorges of arrowy rapid, and its alternate 
broader stretches of rippling, sunny,, 
pale-green water, which tinted the hue 
of every fish within its depths, and of 
every rock and lichen along its borders, 

But the ready philosophy of the In- 
dians was equal to every exigence as it 
appeared ; the light, graceful action with 
which their ten easily-wielded paddles 
sent our canoe skimming along the 
stream, gradually changing, as the ad- 
verse current quickened, into a fierce, 
rapid movement, capable of making 
head against the wild, leaping, foaming 
current which surged down on us; or if 
the rush of the steep incline defied the 
power of paddles, the dauntless row- 
ers leaped out into the foaming flood, 
and girding themselves with ropes, took 
their canoe in tow, pressing on from rock 
to rock along the shallower margin of 
the river, but still waist-deep in the roar- 
ing, raging, tumultuous race of waters, 
which almost swept them from their feet. 
But with yells and whoops, as against a 
human enemy, the brave fellows battled 
on, until at last, breathless and well-nigh 
exhausted, they emerged from the watery 
ordeal, and with a final yell of triumph, 
which quivered through the surrounding 
woods, leaped again into their places, 
until new rapids should call them to 
fresh exertions ; except on one occasion, 
when acataract compelled them to make 
a portage, when canoe and cargo were 
mounted on their ready shoulders, and 
carried overland to the next smooth 
water. 

At length, but one more rapid rolled 
between us and Loon Lake, and a mur- 
mur of pleasure broke from the In- 
dians’ lips as they saw the broad sunlit 
space beyond. But the race was the 
worst upon our route, a veritable hill of 
surging waves, crowned by a powerful 
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sweep, as the waters of the lake rushed 
over into the twin-forks of the Kaskong- 
shadi; while: to add to the difficulties of 
the ascent, the water was too deep to 
admit of wading, the rocks on either 
side too abrupt for even Indian feet to 
scale, 

The men, however, had many times 
before achieved this rapid, and they 
doubted not of doing it again; and 
dashing their paddles into the foaming 
flood, with every nerve strung to the 
uttermost, strongly, eagerly, impetuously, 
they plied their blades, almost burying 
their slight vessel in the white sea of 
breakers, which seethed in a wild, shriek- 
ing tumult round us, and almost blinded 
us by the clouds of spray dashed full 
into our faces. 

Ten anxious, arduous minutes, and 
the topmost wave alone remained before 
us, and every hand took a firmer hold, 
every paddle a longer sweep, for that 
last mighty effort. At last, the steep 
ascent was gained; and as the shallop 
swayed upon its crest, the well-known 
whoop of victory resounded through the 
wilds, But a cry of blank dismay 
quickly followed, as the steersman’s 
paddle, strained by the pressure, snapped 
off above the blade; while the unguided 
canoe, yielding to the rushing current, 
broached to on the watery brink, and 
ere any could control her, swayed com- 
pletely round, and passing the interven- 
ing point of land, shot like an arrow 
into the left fork of the Kaskongshadi, 
and began to leap down the surging 
breakers and steep cascades of the com- 
panion-rapid to that which we had just 
so laboriously ascended. 

Suddenly a new and fearful horror 
came over us as we swept into the wild 
descent ; scarce a rood below us there 
flashed upon us a great glare of fire, 
while a sharp, crackling aoise broke 
upon the silence, and at once we com- 
prehended the fearful truth, that one of 
those terrific conflagrations, which, lit 
by a spark from a hunter’s rifle, an un- 
extinguished Indian fire, or some other 
trivial cause, occasionally devastate the 
American wilds, was raging in our front. 
It was an appalling discovery, and in- 








stantly every paddle was; at. work to try 
and win our way back from those deadly 
precincts. But our boat had received 
an impetus with whose first force no 
power of ours could cope, and despite 
our utmost efforts, she still plunged 
madly on. 

Fearful was the scene to which she 
brought us. Fire on either side, as the 
fierce element wrapped. the lofty forest 
trees in sheets of flame; fire above, as 
the overhanging branches joined to- 
gether in a burning arch ; nay, it seemed 
even fire below, as the boiling waves 
which raged around us caught the red 
reflection, and flashed it back in a thou- 
sand broken rays. 

Though momentarily overpowered, 
we were not discouraged, and again we 
strove to stem both flood and impetus; 
but all in vain; faster and faster surged 
the waves over the bristling rocks, until 
it became evident that all the last and 
steepest rapids of the neighboring fork 
were on this unknown stream united 
into one long and insurmountable river- 
race. 

Meanwhile on we sped, amid air 
which grew each moment hotter as we 
passed deeper into the burning region, 
while the flames around us raged with 
a wilder fury, and the voice of the 
destroyer took a more threatening tone. 
Yet it was a magnificent sight, that dark 
primeval forest ablaze with one great 
rolling mass of fire, its mighty trees 
glowing redly amid the fiery radiance, 
as the flaming streamers wrapped them 
round, its jets of fire leaping high into 
the air, now darkened by night; while 
the rush and roar of those tumultuous 
flames grew well-nigh deafening ; and 
louder still the thunderous reverberations 
with which, at intervals, some forest- 
giant crashed down to the ground, send- 
ing up into the sky great clouds of 
sparks. 

Strange and gorgeous were the va- 
rious hues in which the different trees 
yielded up their summer foliage; and 
yet stranger, when this brief glory had 
passed, was the aspect of their tall, 
gaunt forms changed to flaming pin- 
nacles or masses of glowing embers. 
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Every now and then piercing shrieks, 
which made us shiver, rose above the 
tumult of the flames, telling of wild an- 
imals overtaken in their flight, while 
scorched and terrified birds fell thickly 
around us, to die by an easier death. 
Each moment, too, our fate appeared 
most imminent, as the hot, furnace-like 
air made us faint and pant for breath, 
and our strength wither like grass be- 
neath its blighting influence; while, as 
we passed, the overhanging trees swept 
their long flaming boughs across our 
faces, or strewed the stream and us 
with burning brands; and worse than 
all, far as the keen-eyed red-men could 
penetrate the ruddy haze, stretched the 
fiery gantlet we were compelled to run. 

Never shall I forget what we endured, 
as, with wetted blankets casing both the 
lofty ends of our canoe, with similar 
coverings wrapped around ourselves— 
our slight but only shield—we swept 
along that fearful avenue, our breath 
more and more labored, our dazzled and 
fire-scorched eyes more dim. Hopeless, 
helpless, and suffering, we sped on to 
certain death, which each prepared to 
meet as best he might; some with the 
proud stoicism of their race, others with 
the Cross-sign taught them by the ear- 
liest missionaries ; while a pang of an- 
guish for the dear ones left desolate in 
that wild land divided my own last 
thoughts. 

It was an interval of unutterable mis- 
ery, passed amid a wild, roaring, leap- 





ing rush of flames, and a scarce less 
wildly-leaping rush of waters. 

At length the measure of their endur- 
ance was complete, and one by one the 
stricken Indians sunk beneath their fiery 
trials ; some, it seemed, happily uncon- 
scious of their dreadful doom, others 
moaning in their suffocating agony. As 
my own stronger organization slowly 
yielded to the deadly breath of the over- 
heated air, and a faint, bewildering ex- 
haustion crept over me, paralyzing every 
faculty, I closed my bleared and aching 
eyes, as I believed for ever, with a mur- 
mured prayer that our fiery ,passage 
might be short as terrible. 

But when hope was gone, and life 
had almost passed, an overruling Prov- 
idence guided us to safety. Within an 
hour, that narrow gorge widened into a 
lake-like reach, among whose placid 
waters our canoe at length found rest, 
while the cooler air fanning our brows 
recalled our all but departed spirits. 
Thence in safety, and deeply thankful 
for our unhoped-for escape, for two days 
we watched the progress of the forest 
conflagration ; and on the third, when 
it had passed away, we bore our little 
bark across the devastated country, and 
remounting successfully the Kaskong- 
shadi, at length reached our destination. 
But neither time nor the chances and 
changes of life in the wilds, can banish 
the haunting memory of that most fear- 
ful night, when my Indians and I ran 
that gantlet of fire. 





NOTES, NOTICES AND GOSSIP. 


N a late issue, a correspondent adverted to 
the growing taste for field-sports, instanc- 
ing the multiplication of base-ball clubs, and 
the popular interest taken in the game. We 
should cite the rapid increase of devotees to 
the manly sports of yachting and rowing as 
a further evidence illustrative of an advanc- 
ing taste in the direction most to be desired 
by those who have at heart the physical de- 
velopment of our youth. Itis an incontest- 
ible fact that, for two generations, our 
native-born population has receded in stature 
and strength. In our cities we behold thou- 
sands of young men who, were they dressed 





in petticoats, would pass for women—so 
effeminate are they in bodily development. 
And yet, in the majority of cases, these per- 
sons came of parents not at all dwarfed in 
size. The too sedentary life of these young 
men it is that is producing this deterioration 
in body—a deterioration which, in but a 
generation or two more, would be quite sure 
to affect the mental strength of the race, so 
intimately interrelated are arobust body and 
an energetic, well-poised mind. 

The remedy for the evil is a very simple 
and a very pleasant one: less work and 
more play. But, as it is “‘ undignified” for 
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men to play, we must needs fall back upon 
those sports that unite in themselves the 
qualities of exercise and the spirit of emula- 
tion which are necessary to the life even of 
sport. Base-ball and cricket, foot-ball, yacht- 
ing and rowing, do this most fully; hence, 
as national games or pastimes, they deserve 
to be encouraged. Rowing is rapidly gain- 
ing the good estimation here with which it 
is treated in England, where the last contest 
of the Cambridge and Oxford clubs excited 
an interest even exceeding that felt in ‘‘ the 
Derby.”’ Over five hundred thousand people 
were gathered along the two banks of the 
river Thames to witness a contest for which 
the two boat’s crews had been in training for 
months. All the particulars of the race, as 
detailed by correspondents, give ample proof 
of the favor with which the English people 
regard such trials of muscle and skill. 

We are here to witness, in July, a similar 
trial between the two most noted New Eng- 
land college clubs—those of Harvard and 
Yale. For several years past these rivals 
have had their annual match—each trial in- 
tensifying the spirit of the actors and the 
interest of the public; and we are rejoiced 
at the notice already being taken of the com- 
ing test. Let the interest widen, and excite 
the young men of every city and village in 
the country having the water privilege, to 
form clubs, buy boats, and enter upon the 
work of physical development which is sure 
to follow a daily use of the oars. 





Ovr little chapter on good manners, given 
in the May issue, seems to have excited some 
comment. The tobaccosmoker and chewer 
don’t like it that we should decree him no 
gentleman. He can not dislike the imputa- 
tion any more than we are pained to make it ; 
but we are not to be convinced that smoking 
on the street, or in rooms which men and 
women must frequent, is other than an insult 
to all who detest the foul fumes of tobacco. 
Nor are we to be convinced that it is even 
decent for a man to spit upon sidewalks, car- 
floors, or other places where the disgusting 
reminder of a loathsome habit can give of- 
fense. No, “‘gentlemen ;”’ your good clothes, 
nor your assumption of superior airs, nor 
your ‘‘social position,” can save you from 
the just imputation, by every right-minded 
man and by every decent woman, of beinga 
mere pretender to a gentleman’s qualifica- 
tions if you are addicted to the open and 
free use of tobacco. 





A NEw volume of poems, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, is announced. The poet, by his 
own confession, is passing into the ‘sear 
and yellow leaf” period, for, in one of his 
late compositions, he says: 


“Tt is time to be old, 

To take in sail— 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 

And said, ‘ No more! 

No further spread 

Thy broad, ambitious branches, and thy root; 

Fancy departs: no more invent, 

Contract thy firmament 

To compass of a tent.’” 

How few know how to grow old! If in 
Emerson’s rhymes we discover the essayist 
and philosopher rather than the poet, we 
none the less admire his broad humanitarian- 
ism and his lowly Christian spirit. It is a 
beautiful comment on his philosophy of life 
when he can say: 

** As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
* Lowly, faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed ; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed.’ ” 





‘*Wuart does it cost to go to Europe?” is 
a question which many ask. As we have 
been there, and know what it costs, we can 
answer. It costs as much to go to Europe 
as you see proper to have it!’ The mere 
ocean-steamer fare is but one of the expenses. 
That, now, is $125, gold (first-class*cabin), 
which sum lands you in London or Paris. 
After you once get there, you may safely esti- 
mate £1 sterling per day ($5, gold), as the 
allowance necessary for liberal lodgings, for 
travel and for sight-seeing. Many persons 
can “do” the foreign tour for $20, gold, per 
week, including their railway fares (second- 
class cars, which, by the way, on the Conti- 
nent, are quite equal to our “first-class” 
passages); but it is necessary, on this sum, 
to practice economy. Tife first-named sum 
($5 per day), is the medium allowance. With 
it any person buta ‘‘fast”’ man, ora dashing 
woman—it costs outrageously to cut a dash 
abroad—can travel from Londen to Saint 
Petersburg, or from Hamburg to Constan- 
tinople, and see all that is to be seen in a 
running visit. If purchases of goods and 
bijouterie are made, that adds just their cost 
to this estimate. And, we may say, the 
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temptation to buy silks and gloves in Paris, 
laces in Marseilles, watches in Switzerland, 
pictures in Holland, small works in marble 
and cameos in Rome, is so great that few 
persons return from abroad who have not a 
trunk well filled with the pretty but expens- 
ivesuperfluities. We thought our own purse 
proofagainst certain assaults ; but, like every 
other experimenter who had preceded us, 
we found, on our return, laces and “ gim- 
cracks’ enough to stuff a trunk. 

In view of the Paris Exposition, special 
rates have been established in the way of 
‘excursion tickets” to Paris and back—a 
saving of about one-third on the ordinary 
passage-rates. And, welearn, that the great 
railway lines on the Continent have arranged 
a very low schedule of prices to tempt visit- 
ors at the great exposition to extend their 
trip to Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, etc., 
ete. A journalist, who is now in Paris, 
writes: ‘‘A gentleman and wife can live like 
their acquaintances in Paris for $12 a day. I 
have paid here, for myself oniy, $2 50 a day, 
in gold, and any single man who wants tosee 
Paris rather than take Paris’s opinion of him- 
self, can live here for $2a day. This sum- 
mer, there will be Jtineraire or excursion 
tickets issued hence for all parts of Europe. 
You will be able to see the whole of Holland, 
Belgium, the castellated part of the Rhine, 
and much of France, for $20, first-class. 
Switzerland you can visit and explore for $13. 
The Exhibition ought to be equal to three 
years’ schooling to any boy with eyes in his 
head. Send your boys over, in good restrain- 
ing company, and subtract the expenditure 
from your will. . There are five American 
bankers here, all of whom receive and de- 
liver letters. Three months of Europe is 
enough for sight-seeing. Put a thousand 
dollars in your pocket and come out.” 





A LEADING journal remarks upon the ab- 
surdity of the term, ‘‘dead meat market,”’ 
saying, ‘‘Is not the term meat a sufficient 
indication that the animal from which it was 
taken is no longer alive?” This habit of 
loose expression ig,one of our lingual sins. 
When General Taylor, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, spoke of ‘“‘the world and the rest of 
mankind,” he committed a rhetorical blun- 
der quite common to our writers and speak- 


ers. Take up almost any speech you find | 


reported for the press—or, for that matter, 
almost any sermon—and even a careless 
reader can scarcely fail to notice its use of 
superfluous words, In the reportedsermons 





| of Henry Ward Beecher painful instances of 
| tautology occur; and yet, this speaker is re- 
garded as one of the most terse, senten- 
tious of ministers. Western and Southern 
orators particularly violate the rules of good 
expression, although their originality of idea 
and force of diction are well calculated to 
make us overlook defects of grammar and 
rhetoric. New England scholars and orators 
are less amenable to censure. The orations 
and speeches of Choate, Everett, and Charles 
Sumner are among the most polished com- 
positions in our literature. In a speech 
pronounced in the U. 8. Senate by a New 
England orator, and characterized as “‘ very 
powerful and impressive,” occurs this sen- 
tence: 

‘* And, sir, if the concentrated rays of a 
triple sun were brought to bear on the dark 
depths of this turbulent sea, it would fail to 
reveal what all thoue’)tful men and all 
thoughtful minds know » «>.> d there, 
of wreck, death and ruir 

A fine figure spoiled by bad grammar—* it 
would fail;’’ and tautology—“ all thought- 
ful men and all thoughtful minds ;’’ and 
confusion of ideas—‘* wreck, death and 
ruin.” 

Indeed, much of what passes for “fine 
writing,” or ‘fine oratory,” if probed by a 
pedant’s pen, would suffer, and be all the 
finer for the process of revision. Very few 
are the manuscripts passed through an edit- 
or’s hands which would not be greatly bene- 
fited by a free use of the critical pencil. 
Many essays and stories good in conception, 
or poems excellent as to their ideas and 
motif, are cast aside by conductors of maga- 
zines, owing to faults of expression, which 
a more correct apprehension of the just 
power of words would have avoided. 

A radical defect in our systems of educa- 
tion is the neglect of rudimentary principles. 
A child’s use of words or forms of speech in 
ordinary converse is rarely a matter of atten- 
tion and correction. The pus. goes and 
comes for a term, using both diction and ex- 
pression which are painfi:?; but nw teacher 
| deems it his or her business to correct the de- 
| fect. The eager desire to ‘“‘advance’’ the 
student—to make him or her appear well on 
| visitors’ day or at exhibitions (for examina- 
| tions are little else than exhibits of what 
| books the student has used) impels haste, 
which is prolific of ‘“‘smart’’ pupils, and, 
' alas! of poor scholars. If, as we have known, 





| complaint is made of this surface system, the 


answer generally is, ‘‘What can I do with 
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the talk of thirty or forty pupils? I can 
barely find time to hear their lessons !” 

Well, if it is necessary that a common- 
school—or an uncommon-school—education 
should ignore the pupils’ ‘ talk,’’ the quick- 
er the system is corrected the better. Give 
us fewer students of the ‘‘ advanced studies ”’ 
—more in the primary branches. Jenny 
Lind, it is said, practiced nothing but the 
scales for twenty months of her four years 
of musical training, and the result was, she 
knew how tosing. Let our children be kept 
upon etymology, syntax and prosody during 
an entire year of their academical life, and 
we shall have a generation of men and wo- 
men who will know how to talk and write 
correctly. And then, in after life, see that 
an unabridged Webster is ever at command, 
as a guide and referee. It is, after all, only 
those who most frequently consult ‘Old 
Noah,”’ that attain to purity and correctness 
of speech. Let the motto be: less education 
and more dictionary ! 

This is ovr contribution to the educational 
fund! 





Apropos to our opinion upon what consti- 
tutes a gentleman is a reminder, from a co- 
temporary, to the young women, as to what 
constitutes good manners inan assembly. It 
is so well put that we repeat it: 

“Probably no person who attends our places 
of public instruction and amusement has escaped 
being annoyed by the impertinent whispering 
and talking of a class of people who infest such 
places, and who seem to delight not only in not 
listening themselves, but in preventing others 
from listening also. We know of no annoyance 
more rude, more thoroughly marking the ill-bred 
person, than this one, and yet we regret to say 
that the chief offenders of this sort are of the 
female sex. Not long since, a lecturer of high 
character and position in our city was obliged to 
stop in the midst of an address, and inform the 
audience that he should feel compelled to termi- 
nate his remarks unless the incessant and dis- 
turbing conversation of a couple of young 
ladies (?) was stopped. The offense has become 
80 general that it is a public nuisance.” 

Few persons who have attended lectures, 
concerts, the theater and opera-house, have 
not been annoyed by the small-talk of per- 
sons in their vicinity. The practice is so com- 
mon as to make concert and lecture-going a 
pain instead of a pleasure. Generally, the 
offending party is some pretty woman (or, 
what is the same, a woman who deems her- 
self pretty) flirting with her male attendant. 
Aman who should persist in talking at such 
places would most certainly be informed that 


that was not the place and time to show his 
tittle-tattle accomplishments ; but a woman 
—a belle—a fashionable, has no fears of 
such a reproof; and, taking advantage of the 
immunity, she chatters and simpers, and 
sighs and giggles to the disgust of the an- 
noyed dozens around her. Such a nuisance 
ought to be abated, yet it never will be until 
the class referred to can be made to compre- 
hend that it isa decided sign of vulgar breed- 
ing to annoy others. The word vulgar is a 
strong one, but it should be used where it is 
necessary to correct an otherwise irrepres- 
sible nuisance. 





THE newest issues of the “Diamond” 
series inaugurated in this country by Tick- 
nor & Fields, are Longfellow’s poems, com- 
plete, and Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby. All 
of Longfellow’s poems, in one compact, ex- 
quisitely printed volume, is auswering 4& 
popular want—literally six volumes in one. 
Publishers and author deserve thanks for the 
issue. Nickleby is the fourth volume thus far 
issued of the ‘“‘ Diamond Dickens ’’—the en- 
tire novel complete in one volume. We re- 
peat what we before have said: this is the 
choicest popular edition, as well as the 
cheapest, ever offered the great novelist’s 
admirers. We always welcome such books; 
the more the better for good taste and popu- 
lar edification. 


WE ever relish agood poem. It is not an 
every-day treat. Much verse is written, but 
only at intervals do we come upon a compo- 
sition of the nobler order. One by Alice 
Cary, named ‘‘ Heaven is Our Home,” comes 
to us freighted with such fine stanzas as the 
following : 

Our roof-tree drops asunder— 
Our floor-planks slide like sands— 
In our doors the darkness stands ; 
But oh, my friends, there is splendor 
In the house not made with hands, 
We know no full completeness— 
In the sky of the day most clear 
Some shadow is sure to appear; 
But oh, my friends, there is sweetness 
In the days of the endless year. 
In spite of the fast possession, 
Our thoughts they flutter and flee, 
Like wild birds out to sea— 
For we long to know the fashion 
Of the life that is to be. 
We stand of our strength forsaken, 
And sick unto death, in sooth, 
But this we know of a truth, 
That out of the dust we shall waken, 
To a life of immortal youth. 
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The pen which can express such thoughts 
is ‘winged with the poet’s mission.’”” We 
can only marvel that the writer is not popu- 
larly accepted as the first of living or dead 
American female poets. What English- 
woman, since Mrs. Browning, can compare 
with our writer? When a nobler race of 
“critics” control the metropolitan press, 
Alice Cary will have her true position con- 
ceded. 


Henry WARD BEECHER, in writing a novel 
for the New York Ledger, certainly is appear- 
ing in a novel character. And yet, why 
should he not “‘ write that that is within 
him?” His mentalityis so many-sided, that 
we must believe him capable of signal suc- 
cess in any direction where a Shakspearean 
intuition can avail. Such acuteness in read- 
ing character, in dissecting emotion, in bal- 
ancing cause and effect, is rare; but when 
united toa nature alive to exquisite sensi- 
bilities—swinging through the whole circle 
of emotional susceptibility, from the sublime 
and majestic to the tenderest, most child- 
like tenderness—we are constrained to view 
him, not as one in a million, but as one ina 
generation. What he has done, written and 
said, seems but a premonition of what he 
can do—so inexhaustable seems his power. 
After the Ledger romance may come a dra- 
matic performance, of the true King Rich- 
ard type. Or, we may have a poem, which 
Whittier might not disown. 

In his Ledger romance are some acute say- 
ings, worthy of putting on the hook of good 
things, as for instance: 

* A man should be born to the pulpit. A musi- 
cian is one whose brain naturally secretes musi- 
cal ideas; a poet thinks in blossoms just as 
naturally as honeysuckles do ; an inventor’s head 





is made to work out mechanical combinations. 
Men are like trees, each one must put forth the 
leaf that is created in him. Education is only 
like good culture—it changes the size, but not 
the sort. The men that ought to preach should 
be ordained in birth. The laying on of hands 
can’t make an empty head full, nor a cold heart 
warm, nor a silent nature vocal. A minister is 
a genius in moral ideas, as a poet is in beautiful 
ideas, and an inventor in physical ideas.” 

“*Corn-stalks have saccharine matter as well as 
sugar-cane. But we plant one for grain and the 
other for sugar, just because it is so easy for one 
to bear grain, and so hard for it to make sugar; 
and so easy for the other to yield sugar, and so 
impossible to give grain.” 

“Theology, like old Isaac, always puts its nose 
on its children to see if the smell of the fields is 
upon them. Isaac blessed Jacob because it was; 
theology blesses Jacob only when it is not !” 

*““A man that teaches can not afford to know 
toomuch, Ateacherislikeaneedle. Heshould 
be small and sharp. If large, he can not run 
easily through the garments to be made. The 
college president ought to be a great man—a sort 
of specimen—something for the boys to remem- 
ber as a pattern of a man.” 


The faults of Beecher are those chargeable 
to too many of our writers and speakers. 
Elsewhere we refer to the defect. It is great- 
ly to be regretted that some good editor, 
without the fear of the author before his eyes, 
did not take the manuscript of Norwood and 
give it a thorough revision. Both author 
and publisher would have been helped there- 
by. 

In a monetary view, this experiment of Mr. 
Bonner has been, we are glad to learn, a 
great success—the circulation of the weekly 
having increased atan amazing rate. If Mr. 
Beacher fails to produce a satisfactory story, 
he will disappoint the largest audience that 
ever ‘“‘ hung upon his words.” 
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